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Analytical 
Bible. 


On an entirely new plan, Containing every word 
in alphabetical order, arranged under its Hebrew or 
Greek original, with the literal meaning of each and 
its pronunciation. Exhibiting about 311,000 refer- 
ences, marking 30,000 various readings in the New 
Testament. Designed for the simplest reader of the 
English Bible. By Robert Young, LL.D. Fourth 
revised authorized edition, printed on heavy paper. 
One large volume, 4to, cloth, $5.00; sheep, $6.00; 
French imitation morocco, $7.00; half morocco, 
$9.00; full morocco, $12.00. 

(2 This is the only authorized editionin America. 


Cruden’s Concordance is child’s play compared 
with this gigantic production.—Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, 





English Hymns; Their Authors 
and History. 


By Rev. Samuel W. Duffield. 8vo, fine English 
cloth, 675 pp., $3.00. 
‘““A noble volume,a monument to the author's 


taste, learning and faithful industry.’’ — £, C. 
Stedman. 


‘* This is by far the most complete, accurate, and 
thorough work of its kind on either side of the At- 
lantic.’*— Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D. 


Historical Lights ; 


Or, Six Thousand Historical Extracts, illustrating 
Thirty Thousand Topics. Especially arranged for 
Ministers, Lecturers, Public Speakers, writers for 
the Press, Lawyers, and all who have occasion to 
use Illustrations drawn from Historical Literature. 
Compiled by Rev. Charles E. I.ittle, author of 
‘* Biblical Lights and Side Lights.’* 8vo, 900 pp., 
cloth, $5.00; sheep, $6.50. 

These ‘“‘ Lights” are a galaxy of quotations taken 
exclusively from standard histories and biogra- 
phies. They consist of facts, incidents, examples, 
and precedents selected for illustrative purposes, 
and chiefly from the histories of the czvféized races 
of antiquity and the American and English people. 
The sudzects relate to religious, social and political 
life—to moral and civil government. The book is 
unique in design and admirable for convenience and 
utility. The historian’s name is appended to every 
quotation, 


“It is altogether the best historical reference 
book ever published.”"—Hon. Abram S. Hewitt. 





Church History. 


By Proressor JOHANN Heinricu Kurtz. Trans- 
lated from latest edition, with approval of the 
author, by Rev. John MacPherson, A.M. Com- 
plete in 3 vols. Cloth, 1525 pp. Price per vol., 
$2.00 Theset, $6.00. Transportation free. 

A complete Index and set of Chronological 
Tables are contained in the last volume. 

‘Every minister who desires to acquaint 
himself with the great religious movement ex- 
tending through the centuries and bearing the 
name of Christianity,and for which hestands as 
an exponentand advocate, and every intelligent 
layman as well, will findin this great work the 
guiding hand to conduct him through the field.” 
—Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. 
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Parker’s People’s Bible. 


Discourses upon Holy Scriptures, beginning with 
Genesis. By Joseph Parker, D.D.,of London. To 
be completed in 25 volumes, each volume c omplete 


in itself. 8vo, cloth, $1.50 per volume. 


The following 17 volumes now ready : Gene- 
sis, 368 pp.; Exodus, 328 pp.; Leviticus - Num- 
bers XXVI., 360 pp.; Numbers XXVI.-Deuter- 
onomy, 412 pp.; Joshua-Judges V., 360 pp.; 
Judges VI.-1 Samuel XVIIL., 398 pp.; Matthew 
I.-V., 306 pp.: Matthew VIII.-X1., 376 pp.; Mat- 
thew XVL-XXVIIL., 373 pp.; Acts I.-X11., 354 pp. ; 
Acts XIII.-XIX., 353 pp.; Acts XX.-XXVIII., 357 
pp.; 1 Sam. XVIII.-1 Kings XIII. and XIV.; 
1 Kings XV.-1 Chronicles IX., 360 pp.; 1 Chroni- 
cles X.-2 Chronicles XX. ; 2 Chronicles XXII.- 
Esther; Job, the Psalter. 

Dr. Parker says that in the preparation of THE 
Propue’s BrBE he is carrying out what he feels 
to be the supreme work of his life. Tne PropLe’s 
Bisxe is not a Commentary in the ordinary sense 
of the term; itis rather a Pastoral Exposition, 
seeking out and applying the spiritual meaning 
ot the Scriptures. In addition to this, however, 
there is much critical matter collected from all 
the best authorities and made available for ordi- 


nary readers, In THE PEOPLE's BIBLE considera- 
ble space is occupied by 


‘*Handfuls of Purpose,’”’ 


supplying hints and suggestions upon many 
unfamiliar texts, which may be adopted by 
preachers and teachers as starting-points for 
useful lessons, 


The Book of Job. 

The 17th vol. of PaRKER’s PEOPLE's BIBLE con- 
sists of exhaustive and elaborate essays in detail 
of every one of the various features of the Book 
of Job, followed by 38 pages of “Handfuls of Pur- 
pose for a!] Gleaners,”’ supplying hints and sug- 
gestions of great value to teachers. 


The Christian Advocate says of this volume: 
**Parker’s page is a cloth of gold. The splendor 
of his style does not surpass the strength and 
originality of his thought. His Propie’s Binie 
is already a recognized Christian classic, and is 
one of the works of this generation which we 
may be sure will entertain and edify generations 
tocome. This Bookof Job brings out all his Lest 
points as a writer—his original conceptions, his 
sound logic, his apt illustrations, his pointed 
applications, his tender touches, and his almost 
unrivalled diction. THE PEoPpLEe’s BIBLE ought 
to be in the library of every intelligent Chris- 
tian.” 


Sunday-School Chronicle: ‘ Br. Parker's in- 
sight, grasp, and power of expression are of the 
nature of the poetic gift.” 


The Herald of Gospel Liberty says: **‘ Dr. Parker 
has treated this book—believed to be the oldest 
poem ever written—with admirable skill. His 
fertile conceptions, elegant diction, vigorous 
logic, apt illustrations, delicate touches, versa- 
tile applications, and pathetic appeals, easily 
place him in the highest rank of Biblical expos- 
itors.”’ 





VAT US. 


Butler’s Bible Work; Or, Bible 
Reader’s Commentary. 


A Commentary on the New and Old Testaments, 
By J. Glentworth Butler, D.D. Contains Brief 
Readings and Complete Annotations and Comments. 
Being the Choicest and Best Observations of over 
400 Eminent Christian Thinkers and Writers of the 
Past and Present. Admirably adapted for Sunday- 
school and family use. The New Testament, com- 
plete in two volumes ; the Pentateuch, complete in 
two volumes. Four volumes. Over 3,000 pages. 
Illustrated, Vol. 5, from the Pentateuch to end of 
Solomon’s reign, 635 pp., also ready. Cloth, $4.00 
per volume; sheep, $5.00; half morocco, $6.50; full 
morocco, gilt, $9.00. 


IN THIS GREAT WORK, ARRANGED FOR POP- 
ULAR SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND FAMILY USE, 
No Hebrew, Greek, or other Foreign words are 

quoted. It is simple enough for the uulearned, 
deep enough for the most learned. It is just the 
work every one who cares for the Bible should 
have in hishome. Itis the work toread at fam- 
ily worship, for it gives both the Bible text and 
meaning and exhortation on the same page. It 
is just the work for the Sunday-school Teacher 
and the Preacher, for it is all commentaries in 
one, bringing all Biblical scholarship down to 
to-day. 

In this work the Business Man has ina nut- 
shell the best that has ever been said about any 
text, thus avoiding the loss of time of searching 
foragrain of wheat in bushels of chaff. The 
reader who masters this single work will be 
abreast of current Biblical comment and discus- 
sion. Itis the ** book of books,” for it contains 
the whole of the Bible,and the essence of all 
that has ever been thought aboutit. 

Christian at Work: “The most scholarly 
and the most readable of all commentaries.” 
Pres. 5. C. Bartlett, D.D.: *‘ Characterized 
by great fulnessand discrimination of thought,” 
Cc. H, Parkhurst, D.D.: ** Thorough, unique 
invaluable.” Charles HH. Hall, D.D,: “It 
shows immense labor, singularly cool judgment, 
and a refined sanctified taste."’ Mark Hopkins: 
** The more familiar the acquaintance, the more 
highly it will be valued.” Austin Phelps, D. 
D.: “This work contains the best tiinking of 
the best minds of the ages.” Theo, L, Cuyler, 
D.D.: “Itisa nutritious and delightful work 
for popularreading.”” George W.Cable: “As 
alayman and a student of the English Bible [ 
find it an extremely valuable help to its study.” 
Wayland Hoyt, D.D.; “It is a book of the 


communion of saints; full of light and full of 
help.”’ 


EB” We offer the following special prices as in 
ducements for formation of Clubs in Congregations, 
éy Sunday-school Teachers, members of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, Societies of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, Chautaugua Assemblies, Colleges 
and Seminaries, viz.: 

Any single vol,, 84.00—the regular price. 
A full set, or 5 selected vols., 83,00 per vol, 
Four sets, or 20 selected vols., 82.50 per vol, 
Ten sets, or 50 selected vols., 82.00 per vol, 


A 16-Page Descriptive Circular; 
commendations from many Eminent 


Sources, etc., sent free on applica- 
tion. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York City. 
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FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS. 


STORIES IN RHYME 
FOR HOLIDAY TIME. 


By EDWARD JEWITT WHEELER. 


With 29 illustrations by Walter Satterlee. A 
holiday book for yourg readers. 4to, 102 pp., 
illuminated cover, $1.00. Post free. 


Contents - 





Dedication. Bob’s Bicycle Ride. 

Poem. The Boy to the School- 

How after all the Sky master. E 
Didn't Fall. The New Baby’s Name. 


The Kite and the Tail. 

A Peep at Paradise. 

When Spring Began. | 
Iam greatly pleased with “ Stories in Rhyme.” 

—James Ru Lowell. 

— the average.—The Nation, New 
o 


Eglantine; or, The 
Magical Glove. 


Replete with happy hints and situations.—The 
Times, New York. ¢ 

One of the brightest child’s books of the year. 
—The Sunday-School Times, Philadelphia. 

Merry and wholesome.—The Atlantic Monthly, 
Boston. 

Bright, musical and entertaiuing.—The Inde- 
pendent, New York. 

** The Boy to the Schoolmaster ” is worthy of 
Dr. Holmes.—The American, Philadelphia. 


SONG STORIES FOR 
LITTLE PEOPLE. 


Edited by W. H. Luckenbach, D.D. i2mo, 
cloth, beautiful and large print, superior 

aper, 300 pp. with Index to First Lines, and 

able of Contents. Price $1.00, post free. 


This book contains 218 pleasing stories in 
poetry and rhyme, selected from such authors 
as Phoebe Cary, Juniata Stafford. Sophia E., 
Eastman, John G. Whittier, Susan Teall Perry, 
Ethel Lynn, Joanna Bailey, Mary E. Bradley, 
Rose Terry Cooke, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, etc., 
and are culied from The Congregationalist, The 

‘outh’s Companion, The egy ey =~, 
Young People, Golden Days, Christian at Work 
The Voice, St. Nicholas, New York Evangelist, 
The Churchman,’and other papers of a high 
order. 

These song stories, or poems, are both enter- 
taining and educational. They are adapted for 
children young or old. Many ofthem are admir- 
ably adapted for public recitation. The volume 
promises to be greatly prized and enjoyed by 
the young folks and those who care for them. 


** Many thousands of parents may find this book of 
use to them.”.—New York Herald. 


CHRISTMAS IN 
NARRAGANSETT, 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 

12mo, 268 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Post free. 

A Capital Holiday Story. 
Pleasing in Conception. 
Charming in Execution, 

Over a dozen of most engaging stories are woven 
tozether in this volume, and woven so skilfully that 
the unity of the narrative is preserved from first to 
last. There are wheels within wheels, but all mov- 
ing in perfect harmony and without friction. 

“This is an etree | sparkling, vivacious 
bundle of stories ; just the thing to read aloud in the 
family circle.”"— Zhe Christian Weekly, New York, 


CHRISTMAS IN 
A PALACE. 


. By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
12mo, Cloth. 293 pp. $1.00. Post free. 


THIS IS A TRAVELER'S STORY. 
Original, Racy and Full of Interest. 
Companion to ‘‘ Christmas in Narraganset.” 

** Edward Everett Hale has written nothing better 
mm the way ofa story of late years than ‘Christmas 
ina Palace’ . . . There is no need of our com- 
mending the book. Its bare announcement will se- 
cure for it a multitude of readers,”—Boston Trans- 
cript. 

‘The spirit and humor with which the main story 
and the numerous short ones which are included in it 
are conceived and delivered, are equally admirable 
and entertaining.’’— National Baptist. 








In Darkest Enplaad, 
Ant Ths Way Out 


By GENERAL BOOTH, of the Salvation Army. 


Illustrated, With Chart. 
Prices: 
Best Edition, cloth, $1.50 
Cheap Edition, cloth, $1.00 Post free. 
Paper Edition, Fifty cents, 


Svo, 216 pp. 


Spurious editions of this book, imperfect and 
incomplete, are already on the market, and 
against which we would caution the public. 

The following by cable from General Booth 
will be suggestive : 


** London, Nov. 22d, 1890. 
“To FUNK & WAGNALLS, N. Y.: 
‘*T hereby appoint you my sole pub- 
lishers in the United States for ‘In 
Darkest England.’ 
‘“ WILLIAM BOOTH,” 


In this volume General Booth describes the 
frightful condition of ** Darkest Africa,” as re- 
vealed by the explorer, Henry M. Stanley, and 
finds in ** Darkest Africa” a fair representation 
of ** Darkest England.’? He goes, into minute 
details and formulates a remarkable and auspi- 
cious plan for the emancipation of over 2,000,000 
of the submerged classes of England. 

This marvellous work has called out congrat- 
ulatory letters from the Emperor of Germany 
and the Prince of Wales, has already been the 
theme for pages upon pages in the leading jour- 
nals and reviews of the world, which has in- 
spired sermons to immense audiences by such 
ministers as Canon Farrar and Dr. Joseph Park- 
er, has resulted in spontaneous subscriptions to 
the amount of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
from Princes, and Dukes, and Earls, and Bishops, 
and Judges, for carrying out the author's plan, 
Its first large edition was sold in London within 
three hours after publication. Operations under 
the provisions of the schemeare under way, and 
the most intense interest everywhere prevails. 


The Christian Union, New York, says: 
** General Booth’s ‘In Darkest England’ is more in- 
teresting than fiction, more veracious than history, 
more vital than theology. 


the Lutheran Observer says: ‘Like the 
sypemenee of ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin’ General Booth’s 
‘In Darkest England’ is more of an event thana 
book. It is the most powerful, impressive and prac- 
tical contribution towards the solution of the Social 
Problem of the age that has yet appeared.” 

The Daily Telegraph, London, says: “The 
General’s firm faith in the possibility of his 
scheme carries the reader away. ... The 
world has never yet been cured by pessimism.” 


The Daily News, London, says: ‘* There is 
something captivating in the grandeurand com- 
leteness of thescheme. As an effective effort 
t islikethe day-dream of a pbilanthropist, re- 
vised by a practical man.” 


The Chronicle, London, says: ‘**We are 
forced to the conclusion that,as faras the lapsed 
masses are concerned, the Gospel of Christianity 
has lost in our day its power and charm. When 
we consider its past resources, Booth’s project 
puts the State Church in a very disagreeable 
position.” 


The Advance, Chicago, says: ‘* Essentially, and 
despite all our Fourth of July boasting, ‘ Darkest 
England’ has its counterpart in a thousand smaller 
centres in our Own America. And this strangely 
pathetic, but at the same time, startling pragmatical 
* voice of one crying in the wilderness ° in every one 
of its regimental departments, will do well to pause 
and take heed to,and consider well if there be not, 
in the combined words and work of this singularly 
— man, a voice from God, meant for us 
all.’’ 


The Review of Reviews, says: **‘No one who 
reads General Booth’s book can venture to assert 
the Age of Faith has passed; and, while the Age of 
Faith remains, the Age of Miracles is still with us.” 





fred Drain 
Horsford's Acid Phosphate, 


A brain food. It increases the 
capacity for mental labor, and 
actsas ageneraltonic. It rests 
the tired brain and imparts 
thereto new life and energy. 


Dr. F. W. Lyte, Lebanon, ; Ill. 
Says: 

‘*T have personally used it with 
marked advantage When overworked, 
and the nervous system much de- 
pressed.” 

Dr. O. C. Strout, Syracuse, N. Y., 
Says : 

**T gave it to one patient who was 
unable to transact the most ordinary 
business, because his brain was ‘tired 
and confused’ upon the least mental 
exertion. Immediate relief and ulti- 
mate recovery followed.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, BR. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 








AUTHORIZED EDITION. 


The Light of the World 


By EDWIN ARNOLD, 


(Author of “ The Light of Asia.”) 


IN PRESS. 


Cloth, Illustrated. 250 pp. Price $1.75, post free. 


The introduction tothe volume is from 
the pen Of Richard Henry Stoddard. The 
book wil! be illustrated with reproduc- 
tions of Hoffman’s celebrated paintings, 
arrangements for this purpose having 
been made with the holders of the 
foreign copyrights on Hoffman’s paint- 
ings. 

The reproductions are made in this 
country and are covered by American 
copyright. The origina] manuscript is 
in the hands of the American publishers, 
Funk & Wagnalls. 

This book is published simultaneously 
in America and England. Funk & WaG- 
NALLS, New York, Exculsive Publishers 


for America. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, N.Y. 


VOL. II, Nv. 6. NEW YORK. 


DECEMBER 6, 1890. 








Raneed at New York Post Office as iene aun matter. 
Published Weekly by Funx & WaGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
Subscription price, $3.00 per year. Single copies, 10 cents. 
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These seed aaa the facts. An ‘pedee propertion of the 
capital and industry of the United States has been invested 


_in agriculture to the neglect of the manufacturing and other 
| industries, and the tendency of the McKinley Bill is to bring 


| dency is beside the question. 


| question may be asked 


about the necessary adjustment. Whether they who sup- 
ported the Bill did or did not recognize its economic ten- 
Thata handful of monopolists 
supported it to enrich themselves at the expense of the com- 
munity isof no consequence. That a political party sup- 
ported the Bill for party purposes is not to the purpose. 
Their motives will in nowise affect the economic working 
of the Bill. 

To this it may perhaps be objected, that the United States, 
from the dawn of their independence, have always been more 
or less committed to a policy of extreme protection, and the 
: If a high tariff tends to symmetrical 


| production, how is itthat the United States has exhibited 


such a one-sided development? 
It is quite true that the Americans have always favored 
protection, to defend themselves from the monopoly of all 


| their manufacturing industries by England ; but the position 


of the United States has been an extremely exceptional one. 


It has never happened before in this world, that so vast an 
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The Reviews. 
POLITICAL. 


THE McKINLEY BILL. 
Max VOSBERG-REKOV. 








Grenzboten, Leipsic, November. 


It is not very long ago that American Free Traders rejoic- 
ing over the pending defeat of the Mills Tariff Bill, were 
warned by the New York /Hera/d that its defeat would result 
only ina more radical measure, To-day America stands be- 
hind the McKinley Bill, and the rest of the world—well, we 
stand before it. 

It appears, then, that the crisis of 1885 has taught the Amer- 
icans the danger of a too one-sided industrial development. 
They apparently realize that an unsymmetrical development 
which works prejudicially to one class of the community, 
must inevitably react on the whole by sympathy, 

The over-production indicated by an excess of farm prod- 
ucts, over and above what the American people can eat, and 
the excess of coal beyond what is consumed by American 
households, factories and railways, will disappear with the 
contraction of farming industry and extension of manufac- 
tures. When the capital now unprofitably invested in farm- 
ing shall be diverted to manufactures, the supply of farm 
products will be less and the demand greater. 





area with such practically unlimited resources, has fallen to 

the heritage of so small a community, and with such free op- 

portunity to its numbers to divert the natural resources of 
the country totheir individual gain. The boundless prairies 
were the finest wheat fields in the world. The early settler 

had only to tickle the land with a plough to make it laugh till 

it burst out with a fat harvest. The first-comers prospered 

beyond all expectation, and from all over Europe, armies of 

enterprising husbandmen followed each other in rapid suc- 

cession, to compete for a share of the boundless wealth of- 

fered by the prairies; and the success of the early settlers was 

such that all the capital and industry of the country were di- 

verted into this channel, until the virgin soil showed signs of 

exhaustion, while the area under cultivation was so vast, that 

the selling price in both home and foreign markets bas been 
brought down to below the price of production. Neither 
Protection nor Free Trade did, cr could materially influ- 

enced the course of development, 

But circumstances are now changed. The virgin soil of 
America is exhausted, the farming “boom” is played out. 
On all sides it is recognized that farming must in future be 
conducted systematically as in Europe, to secure crops worth 
garnering. In this state of affairs Protection will exert an influ- 
ence such as it never exerted before, and all the Free Traders 
in the world would be unable to persuade us that its influ- 
ence will be prejudicialto America. We Germans must in- 
evitably lament the contraction of our industry in various de- 
partments in consequence of the New Tariff. Even the con- 


| solation aficrded by the first newspaper reports that sauer- 


kraut and German sausages were placed on the free list is 
tempered by the later announcement that—alas! not sau- 
sages, but only sausage cases are excepted. 

The more we study the McKinley Bill, the more reason we - 
see, that the American manufacturing classes should be satis- 
fied with it; and that it will eventually benefit agriculture, 
goes without saying. 

And yet it is impossible to escape the conclusion, that no 
land is more favorably conditioned for export business and 
free trade, than the United States. But England, too, was 
once a bulwark of protection. North America knows very 
well that in spite of her rapid progress, she is not yet strong 
enough for free trade. If to-day she entrenches herself behind 
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an impassable bulwark of protection, we see in the measure 
nothing more than the effort to strengthen herself and foster 
the symmetrical development of her industries under cover, 
that she may be enabled to make energetic and unrestricted 
strides towards Free Trade. Europe may accept with equa- 
nimity the petty industrial disturbances due to this first stage 
in America’s industrial evolution, but woe to European indus- 
try when, with American resources and skill, wisely applied 
and her industries harmoniously developed, she shall scatter 
her products from her cornucopia over Europe, under the 
conditions of unlimited Free Trade! If Gladstone live long 
enough to see the next and inevitable stage of evolution of 
American industry, he may have to modify his opinion, that 
England has nothing to fear from the McKinley Bill. 





A GLANCE AT THE TARIFF. 
Jort Cook. 
Lippincott’s Monthly, Philadelphia, December. 


ALL tariff literature, to those not directly interested, is 
necessarily dry and, at times, rather hard reading. But pos- 
sibly the wide-spread interest in the subject may somewhat 
relieve its tediousness. When the iron-ore discussion was 
going on, I asked the president of a leading trunk-line rail- 
way, that is a large transporter of home and foreign ores, 
which would be best for his traffic,—free ore or dutiable ore. 
He replied that it was immaterial, that the mills would take 
just as much ore either way, and it would simply mean a 
longer haul for the cheaper ore. If there was no duty, the 
foreign ores would go further from the seaboard into the 
interior, until the freight-rates overcame the difference in 
cost. The manager of aseaboard Bessemer steel mill wanted 
free ore, and said that if he had it, he could send American 
rails to England and sell them at a profit. 

Much is always said in tariff discussion about the ‘‘ welfare 
of the farmer.” One party always predicts his ruin by certain 
legislation, while both sides profess their anxiety to take 
good care of his true interests. The two tariff contests that 
were waged the longest, and in fact were not settled until the 
final vote was taken on the tariff—about sugar and binding- 
twine—arose mainly from conflicting views of the attitude of 
the farming interest. The new tariff has not neglected the 
farmer, but has protected him, by largely increasing the 
duties on agricultural products, much to the dismay of our 
Canadian neighbors, who devoted their best energies, during 
September and the first week of October, to hurrying barley 
and eggs, peas and potatoes over the border, and filled the 
Lake ports with vessel-loads of cereals. 

There has been a general increase of duties in almost the 
whole range of farm products. Macaroni and vermicelli, 
formerly admitted free, are now in competition with Ameri- 
can breadstuffs, and pay two cents per pound duty. Almost 
the only agricultural industry not given additional protection 
is the raising of peanuts, and our brethren of Virginia and 
the Carolinas must be content with the old duty of one cent 
per pound to keep out African competition. But if the 
enterprising African shells his peanuts before exporting 
them, they must pay a half-cent more duty now, this being 
regarded as a necessary additional protection for the almost 
universal American pastime of shelling peanuts. Asurprising 
feature of this agricultural portion of the tariff is that, while 
cabbages are protected so highly, along with sausage-skins, 
manna and manuscripts, the teazle, is protected thereby to 
the amount of thirty per cent., having formerly been free. 
Some venerable Senators objected to this duty, possibly not 
knowing what the teazle is; but when they learnt that it was 
grown chiefly in Holland and France, and might also be grown 
here, they yielded to the universality of the protectionist 
principle. This useful little plant, of which the ripened 





flower enables the fuller to raise the nap on cloth, will here- 
after be a valued American product. 

Probably the most important general feature of the new 
tariff is the incorporation of provisions to secure reciprocal 
trade. The timber duties have been reduced generally one- 
half, with a provision that if any foreign country imposes an 
export duty, then the old rates shall be levied. This provis- 
ion was intended for Canadian digestion and quickly had the 
desired effect. The Canadian ministers have had much to 
say in criticism of the tariff, but it had not been enforced one 
week before an “Order in Council” removed the timber- 
export duty. Pine boards were thus reduced from two dol- 
lars to one dollar per thousand feet, and pine shingles from 
thirty-five cents to twenty cents. with other timber in pro- 
portion. An enormous trade in timber across the Lakes and 
over the Northern border at once began, improving reciprocal 
trade relations. 

We have all heard of the anguish of portions of the people of 
Austria, because pearl buttons have had added to the old rate 
of twenty-five per cent., a duty of two and one-half cents per 
line, button measure, of one-fortieth of one inch per gross, a 
large increase. The complaints made in Europe are also 
bitter, because jewelry is advanced from twenty-five to fifty 
per cent., and, while furs remain unchanged at twenty per 
cent., fur hats are advanced from thirty to fifty-five per cent. 
The reduction of the duty on paintings and statuary from 
thirty to fifteen per cent. ought, however, to be a partial 
compensation, and the Continent of Europe will be delighted 
to know, that all books printed in other languages than Eng- 
lish now come in free. 

This tariff is a law of great scope, said to be the longest Bill 
ever passed by Congress, and making with its twin law, the 
“Customs Administration Act,” in the official publication, a 
pamphlet of one hundred and thirty-two pages. The latter 
law is a comprehensive measure for the prevention of frauds 
and undervaluations, and the two acts work together for the 
protection and collection of the revenues. This is probably 
the most*completely protective code ever enacted; and the 
stir it has created will keep the eyes of the world upon the 
United States during coming years, to see whether the sys- 
tem will succeed, or, as many of our foreign relations might 
probably prefer, whether the new tariff may not create finan- 
cial difficulties or administrative and diplomatic troubles 
making necessary an early repeal. 


THE RECENT ELECTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
MADAME JULIETTE ADAM. 
La Nouvelle Revue, Paris, November 5. 


THE elections for the Fifty-second Congress in America 
prove that public opinion there has changed more extensively 
than was expected in favor of the Democrats, who will have 
a majority of seventy-five votes in the new House. It is 
worthy of remark, that in Pennsylvania, which was the scene 
ofthe gravest scandal, more than a hundred thousand votes 
have changed sides. This isa just punishment for the bold, 
base stratagems by which Mr. Quay endeavored to secure the 
nomination, as Governor of the State, of Mr. Delamater. 
Mr. Delamater, however, was not reélected Governor, and 
when Mr. Blaine heard the news he exclaimed, ‘‘ This gives 
the finishing stroke to protectionism,” and let us hope, to 
Mr. Blaine also, for it is he who is a great master of the arts 
of corruption, venality and favoritism. 

Yes; Democratic honesty has triumphed, proving once 
more that morality has its value even in politics. 

Mr. Quay, Mr. Reed, the Speaker of the House, and Mr. 
McKinley, father of “the Bill,” resorted to all the known 
methods of buying electors; but they have pitifully failed in 
spite of the millions of dollars expended, in spite of the bogus 
manufactories set up, to make believe that the new tariff was 
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going to make dollars spring outof theearth. Mr. McKinley | fications of the tariff, as may expand the commerce of the 


has not been reélected, and even in the State which nomi- 
nated Mr. Harrison, the Democrats have triumphed by twenty 
thousand votes. 

As the vote for the special Legislatures has been given on 
the same side with the vote at the Congressional election, 
and as those Legislatures have next year to elect the renew- 


able portion of.the Senate, there are a thousand chances to | 


one that the Senate—that Republican and ultra-protectionist 
stronghold—will be first broken into,and later on razed to 
the ground. 

Free America is awake again. The instincts of race cannot 
long slumber. The McKinley Bill, which would have been 
strengthened by a Republican victory, will now lack support; 
for the Republicans will be forced to mitigate its rigors 
under pain of seeing their defeat accentuated by the ap- 
proaching change in the Senate and by the Presidential 
election. 
been passed, in order to show America clearly what protec- 
tion, carried to the extreme, really is; but now that the 
country has pronounced against it, let us hope that the in- 
dignation at the shackles which it imposes will increase from 
hour to hour. 

Of one thing we are certain; and that is, that the Rupli- 
cans who thought to secure another lease of power have re- 
ceived a definite notice to quit. 





THE UNITED STATES LOOKING OUTWARD. 
A. T. MAHAN. 
Atlantic Monthly, Boston, December. 


INDICATIONS are not wanting of an approaching change in 
the thoughts and policy of Americans as to their relations 
with the world, outside their own borders. 
quarter of a century, the predominant idea which has success- 
fully exerted itself at the polls and shaped the course of the 
government, has been to preserve the home markets for the 


It was perhapsnecessary that that Bill should have | 


For the past 


| United States to all quarters of the globe. Men of all parties 
| can unite on the words of Mr. Blaine, as reported in a recent 
speech: “It is not an ambitious destiny for so great a coun- 
try as ours,to manufacture only what we can consume, or 
produce only what we can eat.” In face of this utterance of 
so shrewd and able a public man, even the extreme character 
of the recent tariff legislation seems but a sign ofthe coming 
change, and brings to mind that famous Continental System, 
of which our own is the analogue, to support which Napoleon 
added legion to legion, and enterprise to enterprise, till the 
fabric of the Empire itself crushed beneath the weight. 
Coincident with these signs of change in our own policy, 
there is a restlessness in the world at large, which is deeply 
significant, if not ominous. It is beside our purpose to dwell 
upon the internal state of Europe, whence, if disturbances 
arise, the effect upon us may be but partial and indirect. But 
the great seaboard powers there do not only stand on guard 
against their continental rivals; they cherish also aspirations 
for commercial extension, for colonies, and for influence in 
distant regions, which may bring, and, under our present con- 
tracted policy, have, even already, brought them into collision 
with ourselves. The affair of the Samoan Islands, trivial ap- 
parently, was nevertheless eminently suggestive of European 
ambitions. America then roused from sleep as to interests 
concerning her future, and began to realize that a Chinese 
wall of protection, or any passive system of self-defense would 
be a poor policy, so long as this world continues to be one of 
struggle and vicissitude. Still more so, when the completion 
of the Nicaraguan canal shall have rendered the now solitary 
Caribbean sea, one of the most frequented waters of the world, 
and its coasts and islands the centre of large commercial and 
political interests. 
Whether they will or no, Americans must now begin to 
look outward. The growing productién of the country de- 


| mands it. Anincreasing volume of public sentiment demands 


home industries. The employer and the workmen have alike | 


been taught to look at the various economical measures pro- 
posed, from this pointof view, to regard with hostility any step 
favoring the intrusion of the foreign producer upon their own 


| link joining the Atlantic and Pacific. 


domain, and rather to demand increasingly rigorous measures | 
of exclusion, than to acquiesce in any loosening of the chain | 


that binds the consumertothem. The inevitable consequence 


prospect of advantage in another quarter has been over- 
looked. 

For nearly the lifetime of a generation, therefore, Ameri- 
can industries have been thus protected, until the practice 


it. The position of the United States between the two Old 
Worlds, and the two great oceans, makes the same claim, 
which will soon be strengthened by the creation of the new 
The tendency will be 
maintained and increased by the growth of the European 
colonies inthe Pacific, by the advancing civilization of Japan, 
and by the rapid peopling of our Pacific States who have all 


| the aggressive spirit of the advanced line of national prog- 
has followed, as in all cases when the mind or the eye is ex- | 


clusively fixed in one direction, that the danger of loss or | 


has assumed the force of a tradition, and is clothed in the 


mail of conservatism. 


In their mutual relations, these in- | 


dustries resemble the activities of a modern ironclad that has 
heavy armor, but an inferior engine and no guns; mighty for | 


defense, weak for offense. 
Within, the home market is secured; but outside, beyond 
the broad seas, there are the markets of the world, that can 


which the habit of trusting to protection does not conduce. 
At bottom, however, the temperament of the American 
people is essentilly alien to such a sluggish attitude. Inde- 
pendently of all bias for or against protection, it is safe to 
predict that, when the opportunities for gain abroad are un- 


ress. Nowhere does a vigorous foreign policy find more favor 
than among the people west of the Rocky Mountains. 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 


AN ETHICAL SOLUTION OF THE SALOON, 
Wma. ARCH. MCCLEAN. 
New Ideal, Boston, Mass. 


THE saloon is one of the monstrous absurdities of the nine- 
teenth century. Itisananomaly in law. Its existence is an 
insult to justice, morality and right. It is a place avowedly 


| kept for the harboring of drinking-men in various stages of 
| 
be centred and controlled only by a vigorous contest, to | 


derstood, the course of American enterprise will cleave a | 


channel by which to reach them. Viewed broadly, it is a 
most welcome, as well as significant fact, that a prominent 
and influential advocate of protection, a leader of the party 
committed to its support,akeen reader of the signs of the 
times, and of the drift of opinion, has identified himself with 
a line of policy which looks to nothing less than such modi- 


| 





intoxication—whereby each becomes an offender,and the 
proprietor an abettor against social and moral order. A 
saloon sign is an advertisement of adebauchment. The saloon 
itself isa direct incitement to an act of lawlessness,and knows 
no interference from peace-powers. 

We assert, in defiance and derision of all the non-enforced 
State laws against drunkenness, that the evil of drunkenness is 
so gross, and its effectsso direful, that law, order, civilization, 
society and justice, and morality, impatiently abide the time 
forthe settlement of accounts with the drinker. All these 
agencies will move toward a suppression of this species of 
lawlessness, and a punishment will be invented, evolved by 
th eingenuity of man, that will be commensurate with the evil 
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wrought. The moderate drinker will not escape while the 
drunkard suffers, for the difference between the two will be 
recognized as only one of degree. At present doing penance 
in an inebriate-hospital, while the human body is having 
the poison washed from the system, suggests itself as a 
suitableantidote. The seller is an accessory before the fact in 
the lawless debauch of the drinker. 

Notwithstanding these facts all the regulative and prohib- 


itory laws offered asa solution, fail to recognize the philoso- 


phy of existing facts. 

License has no philosophical or reasonable basis. Itisa 
criminal absurdity indulged in by unconscionable States, 
whether in a high or low form. Taxing and legitimating a 
criminal cause, while paying an enormous price in futile at- 
tempts to correct the effects of that cause, is one of the most 
awful and ridiculous modern examples of straining at a gnat 
and swallowing a camel. 

Prohibition is the other extreme, and seemsa forced, unnat- 
ural thing. Prohibition will never succeed until its adher- 
ents establish beyond all doubt the right to prohibit. To in- 
sert a prohibitory clause in the Constitution is to add a new 
declaration of right. Freedom of speech is afrzorz a right no 
one questions. Can prohibition be called sucha right? Isit 
anything more than a policy, a measure that government, in 
adopting, believes will be politic to establish for the preser- 
vation of social and moral order? 

Can philosophy, reason and natural law give no solution of 
this difficulty? Let us see. 

The first proposition to be propounded at this point, is, have 
liquors a legitimate use? The answer to this is affirmative. 
They are much in demand in the arts, and the future has un- 
doubtedly still greater uses forthem. It may be said tobea 
mooted question, whether, asa beverage, unadulterated liquors 
in temperate quantities have a use, but the weight of author- 
ity at present would indicate that they have not. 

Granted a use, ascientific use, any legitimate use of liquors 
by the consumer, it follows that equitable commercial justice 
requires a traffic in liquor as free and unrestrained as may, or 
can be, had in any other commodity. The government has no 
more right to tax, thereby creating a monopoly, or prohibit, 
thereby depriving of a use, in the liquor business than in that 
of any other article. A use, and a free traffic to supply the 
demand for that use,—where is the limit beyond which it will] 
be injurious to permit that traffic to go? Surely when use 
becomes an abuse; when the consumer injures himself and 
others in that use. 

This abuse brings us face to face with the point around 
which existing laws vortex and lash themselves in paradoxical 
torment; vzz.,the query morality propounds—Is drunkenness 
acrime? But one answer is admissible,—a positive affirmative. 

The saloon of to-day is destructive of peace, law and order, 
and must be driven out of existence if we wish to advance 
mankind toward the enjoyment ofthe better morrow. It must 
come to pass that the peace-power shall have the right to ex- 
terminate these plague-spots. A dive of women knowing no 
chastity, is unearthed, raided, and its inmates sent to homes 
for wrecked womanhood. Why should nota hive of lawless 
drunkards be raided, and its inmates sent to homes for wrecked 
manhood ? 

Having granted liquors a use, when will the consumer ob- 
tain liquor under a free traffic for such legitimate use? A 
liquor store, bar-less, or a drug-store selling liquor is the out- 
come of our predicate, with no drinking under any circum- 
stances whatever on the premises. 

The liquor stoer will not be free from all restrictions, In 
the first place, a trade regulation should require that all 
liquors be analyzed, and labeled as proved. This will rid the 
traffic of the prevalent great quantity of poisons. It willthen 
be possible to determine whether good liquors have any useas 
a beverage. Poisonous liquors certainly have not. 





The second restriction will be similar to that which regu- 
lates the sale of dangerous articles by druggists. The sale 
will be restricted to the sane and adult masses. 

Is this solution fashioned of the things dreamsare made of ? 
We think not. There is a great public sentiment in favor of 
temperance reform, and a solution that would suit all would 
have the great moral force back of it which makes laws, and 
sees to their enforcement. 

Can this solution be realized ?—and how? It can be, but 
the public will need much ethical education on the questions 
at issue. The falsity of the philosophy of license and prohi- 
bition will have to be understood. The public conscierce will 
have to be quickened ethically toward the recognition of 
the saloon of to-day, as a lawless institution of a criminal 
character, and of the fact that drunkenness and drinking are 
public wrongs. These deductions are certainly correct, and 
when the public recognizes them as correct, can that public 
rightfully and morally move in any other direction than that 
which will establish a solution largely in line with the one 
offered above? 


THE ABOLITION OF SERFDOM IN ENGLAND. 
THE VERY REv. CANON BROWNLOW, V. G. 
The Month, London, November. 


II. 

WHEN the peasants of St. Albans had obtained their de- 
mands from the King they returned home, and were met by a 
band of villeins and servants sent by the Abbot of St. Albans 
to appease them. But the villeins betrayed the Abbot’s 
cause and fraternized witlt the mob; and under the guidance 
of one William Grindecobbe approached the Abbey, saying 
that they were no longer serfs but lords. They compelled 
the Abbot to give them all the rolls and charters of the Abbey, 
which they burned, and during the next three days extorted 
letters of manumission for all the serfs of the Abbey. When 
the insurrection had been suppressed the King sent officers to 
restore order at St. Albans; and after some difficulty the 
villeins surrendered the deeds of manumission, and pledged 
themselves to pay a fine for damage done to the Abbey. 
Grindecobbe and others were executed. Similar scenes, only 
with more bloodshed, were enacted in other counties. 

When Parliament met, the King informed them that be had 
revoked his charters, but urged upon them the question, 
whether it was not advisable to enfranchise their villeins by 
common consent. But the Lords and Commons declared 
that this consent they would never give, not to save them- 
selves from all perishing together in one day, 

Ten years afterward, in 1391, Richard refused his assent to 
the petition of the Commons, that the sons of serfs should 
not be allowed to frequent the Universities, or that fugitive 
serfs should be seized, without regard to the freedom of the 
city or borough where they were harbored. Although re- 
jected by the Parliament, the work of emancipation went 
rapidly forward; and, though still acknowledged by the law, 
villenage was silently dropping out of the life of England. 
In the later years of Edward III. we find “‘villein-tenants by 
copy of court roll.” Inthereignof Henry IV. they arecalled 
tenants by the verge, but in the reign of Edward IV. Sir Robert 
Danby, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and his successor, 
Sir Thomas Brian, afterwards laid down, “that the copy 
holder, doing his customs and services, should, if put out by 
his lord, have an action of trespass against him ;” thus dis- 
tinctly establishing his perfect freedom. The three volumes 
of the Paston Letters extend from 1442 to 1509, and contain 
among the letters, leases of land, accounts of rents, distraint, 
reports of stewards or bailitfs, wills and marriage settlements, 
yetin none of them canwe find a single mention of, orallusion 
to, any bondman, villein,or serfasa living person. There are 
bequests to servants, male and female, but no mention of 
manumission. Grandisson, Bishop of Exeter, who died in 
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1369, emancipated all his serfs, who were (custumarii) holders 
of a furlong of land, on his manor of Ottery St. Mary. The 
Registers of Bishop Stafford contain five charters of manu- 
mission, ranging from 1405 to 1418; that is, in the reign of 
Henry the Fifth. Littleton, who was Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas under Edward the Fourth, and whose decis- 
ions have still great weight, lays down the law about villenage, 
both as tothe tenure, and as to the persons of villeins, as an 
existing institution. In the time of Richard III., one John 
Huston brought an action against the Bishop of Ely, for 
claiming him to be his villein. 
Chief Justice Frowike gave a reading upon villenage, which 
showed that it was not then obsolete. 
held, that if a lord granted the villein a lease for even halfa 
year, the villein was enfranchised. Henry VIII. executed at 
Knolla deed of manumission e¢ ab omni jugo servitutis liberasse 
to Henry Knight, a tailor of Stoke Clumsland, Cornwall, and 
John Erle of the same parish. 4 

In 1574 Elizabeth granted a commission to William Cecil, 
Lord Burghley, the High Treasurer, and Sir Walter Mildmay, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, “to accepte, admitte, and 
Receive to be Manumysed, Enfranchised, and made Free, 
sucche and so many of our Bondmen and Bondwomen in 
Blood, with all and every their children and Sequelism theire 
Goodes, Landes, Tenements and Hereditaments as are nowe 
apperteynynge or regardaunte to all or any of our Mannors, 
Landes, Tenements, Possessions or Hereditaments within 
the several counties of Cornwall, Devon, Somerset and 
Gloucester.’”” Hallam observes on this deed, that it is the last 
unequivocal testimony tothe existence of villenage ; though 
it is highly probable that it existed in remote parts of the 
country some time longer. The last claim on record was 
made in the time of Elizabeth, in the case of Dighton v. 
Bartholomew. Defendant was claimed under writ de nativo 
habendo, and judgment was given that he should be enfran- 
chised forever. 

This is the last instance of villenage which appears, but the 
formal, legal abolition was not effected until the beginning of 
the reign of Charles II., when a statute was passed abolishing 
all services both military and base. A similar statute was 
passed for Scotland in the twentieth year of George II. 

It is, however, instructive to enquire, What was the effect 
of the abolition ofserfdom? I[n the case of those villeins who 
held their land “ by copy of the Court Roll,” they had already 
become freetenants. But comparatively few of the tenants 
were in this position; emancipation freed their persons but 
did not secure to thema single rood of land. Probably this 
was not much felt at first, for the fifteenth century was the 
golden age of the English laborer; but in the following cen- 

*tury, severe and even savage laws were enacted for the sup- 
pression of vagrants and vagabonds. But all these laws 
render it clear, that any man could obtain work who was 
willing to get hima master. Yet to geta lease of land was 
very difficult. The lesser serfs, ejected from the lands on 
which their forefathers had lived, and handed over to the 
tender mercies of greedy courtiers, or to the operation of 
those new-fangled laws which punished poverty as a crime, 
were in worse plight than before their emancipation, and 
wandered off to the great cities ina state of beggary and 
starvation. The destruction of the monasteries aggravated 
the evil, for in these institutions the rural poor of England 
had always found relief. “England,” says Mr. Thorold Rog- 
ers, “was at its lowest degradation during the twenty years 
which intervened between the destruction of the monasteries 
and the restoration of the currency.” 

Thus the immediate consequence of the abolition of ville- 
nage or serfdom in England, inasmuch as the emancipated 
serf was ejected from his holding on the land, was the crea- 
tion of that frightful amount of pauperism, which is at once 
the disgrace and danger of the British Empire. 





THE INTELLECTUAL COWARDICE OF WOMEN. 
GEOFFREY MORTIMER. 
Westminster Review, London, November. 


Ir is innate in women to be unnatural. The nursery, school, 
and society evolve artificiality of thought and action, and 
cherish it with the appellations of maidenly reserve, womanly 
prudence, delicacy, and modesty. Judaism and Christianity 
fostered servile dependence, and discountenanced, when they 


| did not directly inhibit, all independent, individual thinking 
In the reign of Henry VII. | 


among women. They were to “learn in silence with all sub- 


| jection,” to “adorn themselves in modest apparel, with 


In another case it was | 








shamefacedness and sobriety,” to ‘ marry and bear children,” 
to be “keepers at home, good, obedient to their own hus- 
bands,” and their “conversation” was to be ‘coupled with 
fear.” For ages woman tacitly acknowledged her intellectual 
inferiority, sitting humbly at the feet of @amaliel; the pupil, 
the vassal, or the spoilt idol of man, never his equal asso- 
ciate. Milton told her she was “ for God through man.” Re- 
ligion taught that chastity was “the one thing needful,” a 
meek and modest mien her highest object of attainment. 
Though, at second hand, that submissive mental habit en- 
gendered by the stress of social usage, has hindered feminine 
courage all alongthe line. Whenever she has had the courage 
to exercise free thought, woman has risen in morality and in- 
tellect. 

But, to a certain extent, woman must not be wholly blamed 
for her contentment to dwell in “the furnished lodgings of 
tradition,” and for her tendency to “lie abed in the unclean 
straw of her intellectual habits.” Revolt is always fraught 
with trouble, and, as society is constituted, it is dangerous, 
or, at the very least, unpleasant. 

From her circumscribed radius of observation, her view is 
one-sided; she cannot see beneath the surface of things. 
Somebody has told her that the theory of Evolution is un- 
scriptural, or, another that Neo-Malthusianism is atheistic ; 
and she at once accepts the statements with entire satisfac- 
tion, emphatic in her refusal to hear both sides. 

It is cowardice that instigates thousands of women to as- 
sent to religious dogmas, which reason and conscience repu- 
diate, and modern science has exploded. It cannot be de- 
nied that insincerity is often forced upon them by a theologi- 
cally-biased society, which, if it has ceased to ostracize apos- 
tates, stiil frowns at free thinking and plain speaking. Thus, 
while the worship of God and the worship of Mammon are 
inseparable, men or women who are compelled to earn their 
bread, find it essential to cling to false creeds with an outward 
semblance of orthodoxy. No doubt they are culpable, yet it 
needs much hardihood to starve for a principle, and to most 
of us the love of family will always be stronger than the love 
of reasoned truth. But when this hypocrisy springs from a 
cowardly, inert disposition, rather than an altruistic spirit, 
there is no admissible excuse for it. 

The peculiar British antipathy to plain speaking bars a 
hundred avenues that lead to reform. Now and then, in 
sooth, religious zealots attack social vices, and a great deal of 
blunt, ugly fact, in the alluring form of “ revelations,” is dis- 
seminated, while every Bethel congregation is up in arms to 
fight the evil with swinging blows. But their methods are 
unskilled, their intellectual armament is ineffective, and the 
virgin Amazons of the fray, who usually make the loudest din 
in the general clamor, display such contempt for the cardinal 
truths and principles of human nature, that the few calm, 
capable men and women, who could and would help them, are 
obliged to stand aloof, knowing that the headlong, ill-directed 
effort of pious ignorance does more harm than good. Wo- 
men, whose narrow education and false ideas of purity and 
propriety totally unfit them for adjudication, form the back- 
bone of such movements as the National Vigilance Society, 
whose ostensible object is to rid England of vice, and whose 
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modus operand? is the worst that could possibly be conceived. 
Were women broader-minded, such puerile, impertinent or- 
ganizations could not exist. No cultured woman of well- 
moulded opinion will associate herself with the propagand- 
ism of hare-brained fanatics. She knows that Acts of Parlia- 
ment can no more make people pure than the stake, the rack, 
and the dungeon have made them Roman Catholics. 

Experience does not prove that intellectual boldness de- 
tracts from genuine feminine modesty. Intelligent men do 
not think so. It is craven, ignorant women who make can- 
dor so dangerous to the brave of their sex, who ban books 
written with courage and real moral purpose, because their 
breath affronts the vulgar perceptions of propriety. 

The time has come, when the thoughtful man is constrained 
to worship those women who, with unflinching courage, in the 
face of mob insult and bigoted opposition, strive, with voice 
or pen, to ameliorage the conditions oftheir life. The thought- 
less of this generation may cast mud at them, its select so- 
ciety may close its doors, but the next age will call them by 
the name of prophetess. It isto cultured women that men 
are now turning for helpmates and companions, while the in- 
tellectual cowards lie hopeless, calling upon their false god, 
Propriety, to save them. Dora Copperfields have had their 
day. Women, incompetent in all else save looking soft and 
pretty, must inevitably give place to the modern Agrippina. 
Breadth and boldness in handling moral and social affairs 
characterize the man of to-day, and woman is following 
slowly in his wake. She has already invaded man’s territory, or 
rather that which has been hitherto considered his; she bears 
honors from the universities, she writes charming novels and 
brilliant essays, but, without the paramount principle of 
breadth, her success is incomplete. She must reject what is 
womanish, not for that which is mannish, or the exchange will 
be a questionable one, but for all that is ‘“ pure womanly,” 
true, and brave. 


THE MORMONS’ ABANDONMENT OF POLYGAMY. 
Terjiman ¢ Haktkat (Mohammedan), Constantinople, October. 


THE Mormons are an outgrowth of the feeling that so much 
in Christianity is incompatible with the highest civilization. 
Being pressed by the U. S. Government to define their relig- 
ion, that it may be seen whether it is one of the lawful relig- 
ions,they describe it sometimes as Mohammedanism and some- 
times as a new Judaism. The importance of their abandon- 
ment of Polygamy lies in the fact that, the Governments of 
Europe and America wish to deny the right of polygamy, even 
though they thus attack the religious liberty of Muslims and 
Jews, to whom they have guaranteed liberty for their relig- 
ions. 

The American Mormons, having been driven from one 
place after another on account of their religion, at last set- 
tled in a distant corner of the United States, where they grew 
rich through their extraordinary industry. But the U. S. 
Government has not been willing to treat them as human be- 
ings, chiefly on account of their polygamy. At last the Mor- 
mons have yielded, and all who from zeal for Christianity or 
from zeal for their system of civilization hate polygamy, have 
made the welkin ring with their shouts of victory. 

But they should not be too fast. The real essence of the case 
has not been considered. On account of their religion, and 


particularly on account of their many wives,forty-two Mormons 
are shut up in the prisons of the United States. They have 
been told that they may go free, if polygamy is abolished. To 
free their brethren from prison this helpless people has con- 
sented to this self-denial ; but the business is not yet finished. 
While the Mormon Congress has accepted the proposals of 
Pres. Woodruff, the Mormons as a whole refuse to accept 
them. This will divide the Mormons into two parties; one 
y securing the release of the captives by yielding, and the 
other holding to their doctrine. This is the more probable 
since the women are all on the side of polygamy; they prefer 
multiplicity of wives to multiplicity of prostitutes. 

















EDUCATION, LITERATURE, AND 
ART. 


FORMATIVE INFLUENCES. 
ARCHDEACON F. W. FARRAR. 


Forum, New York, December. 





FIRST among the influences which have formed my life, I 
must mention the character of a mother who has been dead 
for nearly thirty years, but of whom my reminiscences are as 
vivid and as tender as if she had passed away but yesterday. 
I have never spoken of her, though I dedicated one early book 
to her dear memory. She has had no memorial in the world ; 
she passed her life in the deep valley of obscurity, poverty 
and trial; but she has left to her only surviving son the recol- 
lections of a saint. ,] may say of her, with truth, that she was 
canonized by all wh@ looked on her, and I can echo with all 
my heart the words of the Poet Laureate— 

‘* Happy he 
With such a mother ! faith in womankind 
Beats with his blood, and trust in all things high 
Comes easy to him.” 

In childhood, indeed, I was deprived of the inestimable ad- 
vantage of her influence during the most impressionable 
years of life. Nevertheless I recall with gratitude that for 
some years I was the close daily witness of a character in 
which I never saw the least stain of anything unworthy. I 
never saw her temper disturbed ; I never heard her speak one 
word of anger, or of calumny, or of idle gossip; I never ob- 
served in her any sign of a single sentiment misbecoming to 
a soul which had drunk of the river of the water of life, and 
which had been fed upon manna in the barren wilderness. 

Another formative influence upon my life lay in the fact 
that as a boy I was not sent to one of the great English public 
schools, but to one which is comparatively unknown, although 
several men were trained there who are now playing a con- 
siderable part in the world. That school was’King William’s 
College at Castletown, on the Isle of Man. 

Two voices I heard at school continually for seven years— 
the voice of the mountain and that of the sea. I believe that 
they kindled in me the love for nature which I have felt with 
almost passionate strength from very early years. And cer- 
tainly this love of nature has been with me a formative influ- 
ence. Inthe beauty of things seen—their superfluous and 
supererogatory beauty, so to speak—I have always recognized 
an irrefragible outward evidence, not only of the personality 
of God but of His love; and on the shifting waves of life, that 
conviction is of incomparable preciousness as an anchor of 
the soul, sure and steadfast. 

At King William’s College, I spent the years between eight 
and sixteen. For three years more, I was a student at King’s 
College, London. When I wasin London I used frequently 
to walk with my only brother, who is now dead, to hear the 
most celebrated preachers. In that way 1 heard Canon Mel- 
ville, Canon Dale, Canon Stole, Dr. Croly, Dr. McNeill, Bishop 
Wilberforce, Bishop Hampden, Dean Close and many more. 
I have listened to many eloquent, many striking, many ad- 
mirable sermons. I have forgotten, 1 suppose, some five or 
six thousand sermons—forgotten all about them so complete- 
ly that they have not left a trace in my memory, though at 
the time they had their infinitesimal influence for good 
on the life of every day. But of the remainder there were 
some which made deeper, and, indeed, lifelong impressions. 
I recall especially four, three of which I heard, one of which 
I read immediately after its delivery. Of one of them, heard 
when | was a boy of fourteen, 1 remember nothing but the 
manner in which, for all time, it impressed the text itself upon 
my recollection. That text was “ As the grass groweth upon 
the housetops, which withereth before it be plucked up, 
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whereof the mower filleth not his hand, neither he that bind- 
eth up the sheaves his bosom.” I remember how much | 
longed, after hearing that sermon, that my life might never 
be represented by such an image of utter uselessness—the 
rank, coarse grass upon the thatch, which the mower and 
reaper alike despise. A second formative sermon | heard 
from Dr. Whewell, the great Master of Trinity, when I wasan 
undergraduate at that college. It was on the text, “ In quiet- 
ness and in confidence shall be your strength.” A third ser- 
mon which seized hold of my imagination, and left a real im- 
press on my thoughts, was one delivered in the chapel of 
Harrow School, when I was a master there, by my friend and 
colleague, Dr. Westcott, now Bishop of Durham. It was 
called ‘‘ Disciplined Life.” The great truth which it taught 
was that the secret of victory over the world lies in self-sur- 
render. The fourth sermon was by my dear friend and 
teacher Professor F. D. Maurice. It was on the text, ‘“‘ Now 
the things which are seen are temporal, but the things which 
are not seen are eternal.” 1 somewhere called it one of the 
noblest sermons of ancient or modern times. It showed me 


= | 
the unseen; that the eternal is here and always around us; | 


that it is as the invisible atmosphere which we breathe and 
whereby we live; and that no metaphor is so false as that 
which represents time as a river, and eternity as the sea into 
which it flows. 

If | were to speak of the persons who have influenced me, 
I should have to make unwarrantable use of the names of 
many of the living. A source of happiness in my life has been 
that [ have personally known nota few of the greatest men 
of this generation; and no one could know such men as 
Bishop Cotton, of Calcutta, Dean Wellesley, Dean Stanley, 


DUTY OF CRITICS. 


BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


THE WHOLE 


New Review, London, November. 

‘‘ DOUBTLESS criticism was originally benignant, pointing out 
the beauties of a work rather than its defects, The passions 
of men have made it malignant, as the bad heart of Procrus- 
tes turned the bed, the symbol of repose, into an instrument 
of torture.” So wrote Longfellow many years ago, thinking, 
it may be,on‘‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” or on 
the Jedburgh justice of Jeffrey. But we may question whether 
the poet did not unduly idealize the past (as is the custom of 
poets), and whether he did not unfairly asperse the present. 


| With the general softening of manners, no doubt those of the 


critics have improved also. Surely since a time whereof the 

memory of man runneth not tothe contrary, “ to criticise ” in 

the ears of many, if not of most, has been ‘to find fault.” 
The critics themselves are to blame for this misapprehension 


oftheir attitude. When Mr. Arthur Pendennis wrote reviews 


| for the Pal/ Mali Gazette, he settled the poet’s claims, as 
that the true antithesis to the eternal is not the present, but | 


though he “were my lord on the bench, and the author a mis- 
erable little suitor trembling before him.” The critic of this 
sort acts not only as judge and jury, first finding the author 
guilty, and then putting on the black cap to sentence him to 
the gallows, but he often volunteers as executioner also, laying 


| on a round dozen articles with his own hands and witha 


hearty good-will. We are told, for example, that Captain 


+ Shandon knewthe crack of Warrington’s whip, and the cut 


his thong left. Bluyder went to work like a butcher, and 


mangled his subject, but Warrington finished a man, laying 


| his “cuts neat and regular, straight down the back, and draw- 


Mr. Matthew Arnold, and Mr. Robert Browning, and to these | 
let m: add Professor Frederic Denison Maurice, without be- | 


ing powerfully impressed by their influence. 
In thedistant days, when I was a boy, books—at any rate 


ing blood every line.” The true critic is no more an execu- 
tioner than he is an assasssin ; he is rather a seer sent forward 


to spy out the land, and most useful when he comes back 


| bringing a good report, and bearing a full cluster of grapes. 


among us schoolboys in secluded Mona—were not easily pro- | 
curable, but we had the distinct advantage that we were not | 


buried under mountain loads of nonent:ty and rubbish. We 
could get hold of Sir Walter Scott’s novels, and Fenimore 


‘La critique sans bonté trouble le gout et empoisonne les sa- 
veurs’’ said Joubert. No one of the great critics was unkindly. 
That Macaulay mercilessly flayed Montgomery is evidence, 


| were any needed, that Macaulay was not one of the great crit- 


Cooper’s,and Captain Marryatt’s, and had read them and dis- | 


cussed their character among ourselves. We had an excellent 
anthology of English poetry put into our hands, and in the or- 
dinary course of our work we had to learn a great deal of it by 
heart, including such poems as‘ The Deserted Village,” ‘The 
Traveller,” ““Heber's Palestine.” 
or-less of the better poems of Byron, Scott, Shelley, Moore, 
Coleridge and Wordsworth. When Lord Tennyson's poems 
came out,they were to me suchamine of delight and beauty, 


heart, they lingered’ spontaneously in my mind. How much 
they taught me, I endeavored to explain in one of the lectures 
which I delivered in America. 

Yet my reading was by no meansconfined to modern books. 
Before I was seventeen, I had read a great number of solid 


Nearly all of us had read more | 
| tion. 
| pretension pushing to the front, they shrugged their shoul- 


| ders, and passed by on the other side silently. Very rarely did 
that although I never sat down to learn one of them by | 


ics. The tomahawk and scalping-knife are not the critical 
apparatus, and they are not to be found in the armory of Les- 
sing, of Saint Beuve, of Matthew Arnold, or of James Russell 
Lowell. It is only incidentally that these devout students of 
letters find fault. They chose their subjects for the most part 
because they loved them and were eager to praise them, and 
to make plain to the world the reasons for their ardent affec- 
Whenever they might chance to see incompetence and 


they cross over to expose animpostor. Mr. Lowell has not al- 
ways hidden his scorn of a sham. Generally, however, even the 


| humbugs got off scot-free, for the true critic knowsthat time 
| will attend to these fellows, and there is rarely any need to 


| lend a hand. 


works, but Milton and Coleridge have certainly exercised | 


deeper influence over my life and opinions than any other 
authors. And if I were asked to quote the one piece of Eng- 


induence, I should turn without hesitation to the following 
passage from Milton’s “ Reason of Church Government,” 
which points to “the inward reverence of man toward his 
own person” as one of the chief principles of all godly and 
virtuous action: 


‘*He that holds himself in reverence and due esteem, both tor the 
dignity of God’s image upon him, and for the price of his redemption, 
which he thinks is visibly marked upon his forehead, accounts him- 
self both a fit person to do the noblest and godliest deeds, and much 
better worth than to deject and defile with such a debasement and 
pollution as sin is, himself so highly ransomed and ennobled to a new 
friendship and filial relation with God.” 


It was Bentley who said that no man was ever 
written down save by himself. 

The duty of the critic, therefore is to helpthe reader to “ get 
the best”; in the old phrase of the dictionary-vendors—to 


_ choose it, to understand it, to enjoy it. To choose it first of all; 
lish prose, which has exercised upon me the most permanent | 


so must the critic dwell with delighted insistence upon the best 
books, drawing attention afresh to the old, and discovering 
| the new with alert vision. Neglect is the proper pcrtion of 
the worthless books of the hour, whatever may be their vogue 
for the week orthe month. Noone can insist too often on the 
distinction between what is “good enough ” for current con- 
| sumption by a careless public, and what is really good, perma- 
nent and secure. 
“British criticism has always been more or less parochial,” 
said Mr. Lowell many years ago; and although it is now less 
| parochial than it was, even now an American of literary 
| taste is simply “staggered” whenever he reads the weekly 
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reviews of contemporary fiction in the A¢henaum, the Acad. 
emy, the Spectator,and the Saturday Review, and sees high 
praise bestowed on novels so poor that no American pirate 
imperils his salvation to reprint them. 

And the second duty of the critic is like untothe first. It 
is to help the reader to understand the best. There is many 
a book which needs to be made plain to him whoruns as he 
teads—and it is the running reader of these hurried years 
that the critic must needs address. There are not a few 
works of high merit (although none perhaps of the very 
highest) which gain by being explained, even as Philip ex- 
pounded Esaias to the eunuch of Candace, Queen of the 
Ethiopians, getting up into the chariot and guiding him. 

The third duty of the critic, after aiding the reader to 
choose the best and to understand it, is to help him to enjoy 
it. This is possible only when the critic’s own enjoyment is 
acute enough to be contagious. However well informed a 
critic may be, and however keen he may be, if he is not capa- 
ble of the cordial admiration which warms the heart, hiscriti_ 
cism is wanting. A critic whose enthusiasm is not catching 
lacks the power of disseminating his opinions. His judgment 
may be excellent, but his influence remains negative. Perhaps 
the ability to take an intense delight in another man’s work, 
and the willingness to express this delight frankly and fully, 
are two of the chief characteristics of the true critic; of a 
certainty they are the characteristics most frequently absent 
in the criticaster. 

Having done his duty to the reader, the critic has done his 
full duty to the author also. A work of art is complete when 
it comes before the public, and the instances are very few in- 
deed where an author has thought it worth while to 
modify the form in which it was first presented to the world. 





LORD CHESTERFIELD. 
Quarterty Review, London, October to December. 


THE late Earl of Carnarvon, one of the most accomplished 
and scholarly of English noblemen, rendered his last service 
to literature by editing the Letters of Philip Dormer, Fourth 
Earl of Chesterfield, to his Godson and Successor. A second edi- 
tion of the work has been issued inthis year. Of the letters 
—about 200 in number—contained in the volume, only four- 
teen had theretofore been printed, and that more than a hun- 
dred years ago, in a very incorrect and garbled form. 

The letters, now for the first time published, will not, as a 
whole, bear comparison with the well-known Letters of Lord 
Chesterfield tohis Son. But the new letters will furnish con- 
clusive testimony, that the severe sentence so long popularly 
passed on Lord Chesterfield, as a man, needs considerable 
modification. In truth, with the exception of Machiavelli, 
we know of no other writer whose opinions and precepts have 
been so ridiculously misrepresented, and that, unfortunately 
for Chesterfield’s fame, not merely by the multitude, but by 
men who are among the classics of our literature. We have 
little doubt that in the imagination of thousands, he is still 
pictured as the epigram of Johnson pictured him more than 
acentury ago. We have little doubt that to many, and to 
very many, his name is little more than a synonym fora prof- 
ligate fribble, shallow, flippant, heartless, without morality 
and without seriousness ; a scoffer at religion, an enemy to 
truth and virtue, passing half his life in practising, and the 
other half in teaching a son to practise, all that moves loath- 
ing and contempt in honest men. 

Chesterfield has been accused, over and over again, of de- 
fending and encouraging the practice of falsehood. What is 
the fact? There is no vice which he represents as more 
odious or more unbecoming the character of a gentleman. 

Of the world, worldly, as is all Chesterfield writes, a higher 
note is occasionally struck in these Letters to his Godson. 
The standard of aim and action is not, as in the former cor- 








| 








respondence, fixed immovably on the dead level of purely 
mundane utility. The old cynicism and the old misogyny 
are still apparent, but they are tempered with a gentle and 
kindly humor, which deprives them of all harshness, and 
even invests them withcharm. There is the same solicitude 
about whata more exalted philosophy than he professed 
would regard with indifference, but there is not the same so- 
licitude about what such a philosophy would directly con- 
demn. Of the levity of tone and profligacy of sentiment 
which jar on us so much in the former correspondence, there 
are few or no traces. He so abhorred everything which 
savors of cant, and especially of theological cant, that he sel- 
dom touches on religious subjects. Yet he does so some- 
times, and that with an earnestness which will surprise every 
one who know him only as people in general know him. 

The new letters are full of good things, of observations on 
men and life marked by all the old delicate discrimination 
and refined good sense, of excellent precepts, of counsel and 
suggestion, admirable alike for the shrewd, keen, sober sa- 
gacity and wisdom displayed in them, and for the tact and 
urbanity with which they are tendered. There are passages 
in them as good as the best which could be found in the 
earlier correspondence. The style is the same—unaffected, 
fluent, pure, graceful, finished, the style in fact in which 
Chesterfield always wrote. But they have more humor, and 
the humor is less cynical and more playful. This, and that 
in which this is an element, the general tone, the reflection of 
the mts senectut?s sapientia, give them a charm, a peculiar 
charm, which the others do not possess. 

We are so much in the habit of reading other ages in the 
light of our own, and of assuming that what would apply toa 
man who acted and thought in a particular way among our- 
selves, would apply to a man who acted and thought in the 
same way a century ago, that we very often arrive at most 
erroneous conclusions. A man who in our day spoke and 
wrote of women as Chesterfield has done, would justly be set 
down as a scoundrel and afool. But Chesterfield, so far from 
being a fool, was, in some respects, one of the wisest men 
who have ever lived; and,so far from being a scoundrel, 
practiced as well as preached a morality which every gentle- 
man in the world would aspire to emulate. 

His definition ofthe graces proceeds on the same principle 
as his definition of morals. They are the results of the appli- 
cation of the same rules, the products of the same culture, 
the fruits of the same soil. Judging as the world judges, a 
man may be perfect in the graces while altogether deficient 
in morals. Judging as Chesterfield judges,a man may in- 
deed be deficient in the graces who is sound in morals; but 
no man can be perfect in the graces who is deficient in mor- 
als. So closely, however, in his conceptions are manners 
linked with morals, the graces with the virtues, that he often 
regards them in the light of causes and effects, and even 
represents them as reciprocally productive. 

If in his conception of the ideal character any virtue may 
be said to predominate, it is humanity. To remember that 
the distinctions made between man and man, except the dis- 
tinctions made by virtue and culture, are artificial, and to 
deal with all men, therefore, no matter what may be their 
rank in life, as natural equals, is a precept formally expressed, 
indeed, only in his later letters, but is practically included 
in the teaching of the former. Few writers are, it is true, 
more essentially aristocratic, but he was aristocratic in the 
Miltonic, rather than in the Byronic, sense of the term. 

. The charm of Chesterfield lies in his sincerity and truthful- 
ness, in his refined good sense, in his exquisite perception of 
the becoming, finding expression in seriousness most happily 
tempered by gayety. In his {fearless intellectual honesty he 
reminds us of Swift, in his pellucid moral candor he reminds 
us of Montaigne. To contemplate life, not as it presents it- 
self under the glamour or the gloom of illusion and prejudice, 
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not as it presents itself to the enthusiast or the cynic, but as | 
it really is; to regard ignorance as misfortune, and vice as 


evil, but the false assumption of wisdom and virtue as some- 
thing far worse; to be orto strive to be what pride would 
have us seem, and to live worthily within the limits prescribed 
by nature and fortune—all this will the study of Chesterfield’s 
piilosophy tend to impress on our mind. 


The style of Chesterfield is the exact reflection of himself. | 


Absolutely unaffected, simply origina], and without manner- 
isms of any kind, it isa style which no mechanical skill could 
have attained and which no mechanical skill can copy. 
respects his diction is especially noticeable. 
exquisite finish and its scrupulous purity. 
of the epistolary style, flexibly adapting itself with the ut- 
most ease and propriety, to what in varying tones is expressed 
or suggested,—now neat, pointed, epigrammatic, now gracefully 
diffuse, now rising to dignity, but always natural and always 
easy. Though he abhorred pedantry, Cicero and Pollio them- 


Intwo 
We refer to its 


selves were not more scrupulous purists in Latinity than | 


Chesterfield in the use of English. An ungrammatical 
sentence, a loose or ambiguous expression, a word unauthor- 


ized by polite usage or if coined, coined improperly, a vulgar- | 


ism or a solecism indeed in any form, he regarded as little 
less than a crime in a writer. If it should be proposed to 
select the two authors, who in point of mere purity of 
diction stand out most conspicuous in our prose literature, 


it would, we think, be pretty safe to name Macaulay forthe | 


one, and Chesterfield for the other, 


SCIENTIFIC. 





THE ARYAN QUESTION AND PRE-HISTORIC MAN. 


Pror. T. H. HUXLEY. 
The Nineteenth Century, London, November. 


I po not claim to be able to look at the Aryan question 
under any but the biological aspect. Looking from a purely 
anthropological point of view at the discussions which have 
taken place, it strikes me, first, that the problem is more 
difficult and complicated than many of the disputants appear 
to imagine; and, second, that the data upon which we have 
to go are grievously insufficient in extent and precision. 


of the past life of humanity, that we obtain but little help 
from them. Even so late as 1500 B.C., northern Eurasia lies 
in historical darkness, except for such glimmer of light as is 
thrown On it by the literatures of Egypt and Babylonia. Yet, 


it is probable that at that time Sanskrit, Zend, and Greek, to | 
say nothing of other Aryan tongues, had long been differen- | 


tiated from primitive Aryan. 
sand years later, of the racial characters of the European and 
Asiatic tribes known to the Greeks. We are thrown upon 
such resources as archeology and human paleontology have 
to offer, and, notwithstanding their remarkable progress of 
late, they are still meagre. Still, from the purely anthropo- 
logical side, there is much to be said in favor of the two 
propositions maintained by the new school of philologists; 
first, that the “ primitive Aryan” speaking people were a dis- 
tinct and well-marked race of mankind; and, second, that the 
area of distribution of this race, in primeval times, lay in 
Europe rather than in Asia. 

For the last two thousand years, at least, the southern half 
of Scandinavia and the opposite or southern shore of the 
Baltic have been occupied by a race of mankind possessed of 
very definite characters. Typical specimens have tall and 
massive frames, fair complexions, blue eyes, and yellow or 
reddish hair—that is to say, they are pronounced blonds. 
Their skulls are long, in the sense that the breadth is usually 
less, often much less, than four-fifths of the length. Men of 


It is the perfection | 


Our | 
historical records cover such an infinitesimally small extent | 


Little is known, even a thou- | 


this blond, long-headed race abound from eastern Prussia to 
northern Belgium; are often met with in northern France, 
and are common in some parts of our own islands. The 
people of Teutonic speech—Goths, Saxons, Alemanni, and 
Franks—who poured forth out of the regions bordering the 
North Sea and the Baltic, to the destruction of the Roman 
Empire, were men of this race; and there is little doubt that 
the incursions into Italy and Greece, between the fifth and 
second centuries B.C., were made by similarmen. Numerous 
exhumations in southern Scandinavia prove that, as far back 
as archeology takes us into the so-called neolithic age, the 
great majority of the inhabitants had the same stature and 
cranial peculiarities as at present, though their bony fabric 
bears marks of somewhat greater ruggedness and savagery. 
_ There is no evidence that the country was occupicd by men 

before the advent of these tall, blond long-heads. But there 

is proof of the presence among them of a small percentage 
| with broad skulls. 

At this day, in whatever direction we travel inland from 
the continental area occupied by the blond long-heads, 
|-whether south-west, into central France; south, through the 
Walloon provinces of Belgium into eastern France; into 
Switzerland, South Germany, and the Tyrol; or southeast, 
into Poland and Russia; ornorth, into Finland and Lapland, 
broad-heads make their appearance in force, among the long- 
heads. And, eventually, we find ourselves among a people 
who are as regularly broad-headed as the Swedes and North 
Germans are long-headed. Asa genera] rule, in France, Bel- 
| gium, Switzerland, and South Germany, the increase in the 

number of broad skulls is accompanied by the appearance of 

an increasing number of men of brunet complexion and of a 

lower stature; until, in Central France and thence eastward 
| through the Cevennes and the Alps of Dauphiny, Savoy, and 
| Piedmont, to the western plains of North Italy, the ¢a// blond 
long-heads practically disappear and are replaced by the short 
brunet broad-heads. The ordinary Savoyard may be described 
in terms the converse of those which apply to the ordinary 
Swede. In the territory between these two extreme types 
may be found allsorts of intermediate forms, in which breadth 
of skull may be found in tall and in short blond men, and in 
tall brunet men. 

There is much reason to believe that the brunet broad- 
heads now found in central France and in the west central 
European highlands, have inhabited the same region, not 
| only through the historical period, but long before it com- 
menced ; and it is probable that their area of occupation was 
| much more extensive; for, leaving out the comparatively 
late incursions of the Asiatic races, the centre of eruption of 
| the invaders of the southern moiety of Europe has been situ- 
| Whatever the causes which led 
| to the breaking out of bounds of the blond long-heads, in 
| mass, at particular epochs, the natural increase in numbers 
| of a vigorous and fertile race must always have impelled them 
| to press upon their neighbors, and thereby afford abundant 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| ated in the north and west. 


occasions for intermixture; and the result would be such an 
irregular gradation of the one type into the other as we do, 
| in fact, meet with. 

The evidence at present extant is consistent with the sup- 
| position that the blond long-heads, the brunet broad-heads, 
and the brunet long-heads have existed in Europe through- 
out historic times, and very far back into pre-historic times. 
There is no proof of any migration of Asiatics into Europe, 
west of the basin of Dnieper, down to the time of Attila. 

The relations between the phenomena of racial distribu- 
| tion, as thus defined, and those of the distribution of lan- 
guages next claim consideration. The blond long-heads of 
Europe speak, or have spoken, Lithuanian, Teutonic, or Celtic 
dialects, and they are not known to have used any but these 
Aryan languages. A large portion of the brunet broad- 
heads once spoke the Ligurian and the Rheetic dialects, which 
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are believed to have been non-Aryan. But, when the Romans 
made the acquaintance of Transalpine Gaul, the inhabitants 
of that country between the Garonne and the Seine (Czsar’s 
Celtica) seem, at any rate for the most part, to have spoken 
Celtic dialects. The brunet long-heads of Spain and France 
appear to have used a non-Aryan language, that Euskarian 
which still lives on the shores of the Bay of Biscay. In 
Britain there is no certain knowledge of their use of any but 
Celtic tongues. What they spoke in the Mediterranean 
islands and in South Italy does not appear. 

The blond broad-heads of Poland and West Russia, known 
as Slavs, who have now extended their sway over all the 
Finno-tataric populations of Great Russia, speak languages 
which are said to be most closely allied to that of the Lithua- 
nians, who Jay upon their northern borders. The Aryan form 
and substance of their speech may be fairly supposcd to have 
come from the blond long-heads, to whom they seem to owe 
their blond complexion. If more were known about the Sar- 
matians and the Scythians of the oldest historians, it is not 
improbable that, even in historical times, the area occupied 
by the blond long-heads of Aryan speech has been, at least 
temporarily, continuous from the shores of the North Sea to 
central Asia. 

If we imagine the blond long-head race to have been spread 
over this area, while the primitive Aryan language was in 
course of formation, its north-western and its south-eastern 
tribes will have been 1,500 miles or more apart. Thus there 
will have been ample scope for linguistic differentiation; and 
in this sense, it may be quite true that one primitive Aryan 
language never existed. The nascent mode of speech may 
very early have got a twist, so to speak, towards Lithuanian, 
Slavonian, Teutonic, or Celtic in the north and west; towards 
Thracian and Greek in the south-west; towards Armenian in 
the south ; towards Indo-Iranian in the south-east. With the 
centrifugal movements of the several fractions of the race, 
these tendencies of peripheral groups would become natural- 
ly more and more intensified in proportion to their isolation. 
No doubt, in the centre and in other parts of the periphery of 
the Aryan region, other dialectic groups made their appear- 
ance; but whatever development they may have attained, 
they have failed to maintain themselves. 

These considerations lead tothe plausible hypothesis that 
there was and is an Aryan race—that is to say, the character- 
istic modes of speech, termed Aryan, were developed among 
the blond long-heads alone, however much some of them 
may have been modified by the importation of non-Aryan ele- 
ments. As to the “home” of the Aryan race, it was in 
Europe, and lay chiefly east of the Central Highlands and west 
of the Ural. From this region it spread west, along the 
coasts of the North Sea to our islands, where, probably, it 
met the brunet long-heads; to France, where it found both 
these and the brunet short-heads; to Switzerland and 
South Germany, where it impinged on the brunet short- 
heads; to Italy, where brunet short-heads seem to have 
abounded in the north, and long-heads in the south ; and to 
the Balkan Peninsula, about the earliest inhabitants of which 
we know next to nothing. There are two ways to Asia 
Minor, the one over the Bosphorus (the present site of 
which was, at no very distant period, high land), and the 
other through the passes of Caucasus, and the Aryans may 
well have utilized both. Finally, the south-eastern tribes 
spread themselves gradually over West Turkestan, and, 
after evolving the primitive Indo-Iranian dialect, eventu- 
ally colonized Persia and Hindostan, where their speech de- 
veloped into its final forms. Moreover, it is quite possible, 


and even probable, that the blond long-heads may have ar- 
rived before their language had reached, or at any rate passed 
beyond, the stage of primitive Aryan; and that the whole 
process of differentiation into Indo-Iranian took place during 
the long ages of their residence in the basin of the Oxus. 





WAGNER ON THE ORIGIN OF HOMO SAP/ENS.* 


Dr. Moritz. 
Unsere Zett, Leipzig, November. 

As regards the origin of Homo Sapiens, Wagner holds it 
probable that either the Dryopithecus Fontani, a fossil gibbon 
of which remains have been found in miocene deposits, or 
some closely allied species, indicates the point at which man 
branched off from the mammalia. 

The structural points of resemblance between the skeletons 
of the gibbon-like apes and modern man, are greater than 
either those of the orang-outang, the chimpanzee or the 
gorilla. The veiw that man isrelatedtothe miocene anthro- 
poids is favored by Lartet’s observation that, like him, they 
shed the milk teeth before the appearance of the wisdom 
teeth, whereas with living apes the contrary is the case. During 
the millions of years that must unquestionably have elapsed 
between the middle tertiary and the diluvial periods, there 
was time for the appearance of hundreds of intermediate types 
between the fossil Dryopithecus, and the first rude, bestial 
types of human kind, as represented by the skull of the Nean- 
derthal cave with its flat, retreating forehead and ape-like 
protruding brows; while the related skulls of the Spymen, of 
Eggisheim, of Briix and elsewhere, evidence that the ty pe was 
represented by a wide range of individuals pursuing its course 
of evolution on divergent lines. It is nevertheless very pos- 
ible, that friends and foes alike of the Lamarck-Darwinian 
theory, who look forward with hope or anxiety to an early dis- 
covery of the primitive ape-man, are likely to be disappointed. 
This ape-like ancestor of man was certainly not cosmopolitan. 
On the contrary it is probable that he was restricted to a very 
narrow range ; and unless such region had been fortunately fa- 
vored with caves, or other localities possessing especially 
favorable conditions for the preservation of his remains, the 
probability that this ancestral type, like millions of other life 
types of the ancient world, has disappeared without leaving 
a trace behind, is infinitely greater than the probability of 
any remains being discovered. But to fashion a man from 
the ape-like creature of the tertiary period, called for special 
fundamental conditions, which did not prevail in the earth in 
those days, viz., the conditions of the glacial age. Winter, 
cold, snow, necessity, hunger—the accompanying conditions 
of the glacial period, must have driven many creatures toa 
complete modification of their modes and habits, to a redoub- 
ling of their activity, to the exertion of their intelligence to 
the utmost, to save themselves alive. Hunger could, and 
must have transformed the offspring of fruit-eating miocene 
quadrumana into two-legged beasts of prey, resembling, even 
if at a much lower stage of development, the natives of 
Australia, Papua, and New-Guinea, and the wild Fuegian. 

Already, before the close of the tertiary period, the descen- 
dants of the miocene anthropoids would have been neces- 
sitated to forego their frugiverous habits in part, and resort 
to a mixed diet, as a matter ofself-preservation, The stones 
that they had already learnt to split and to sharpen, for open- 
ing hard nuts, were now improved to serve them as weapons 
of the chase and enable them to provide flesh food. The 
increasing cold drove them to seek caves, and provide 
themselves with warm covering. The discovery of fire was 
therefore for primitive man an event of the highest signifi- 
cance. All the natural conditions, needs, and inventions of 
that age must necessarily have tended to intensify the social 
habits of those rude savages, and draw closer the family rela- 
tion, resulting finally in the habit of communicating ideas by 
articulate sounds and thus laying the foundation of language. 
As the scene of the evolutionary process here depicted, Wag- 
ner indicates South and Middle Europe; and he regards the sub- 
sidence of the bridge which at the close of the teritary period 
connected Europe with Asia, as an important factor in the 


* A new presentation of the Darwinian Theory. 
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evolution of man, for could theancestral stock have retreated 
before the advancing cold into Africa, they would not have 
been spurred by necessity to drop their easy frugiverous 
habits, and enter on the struggle for existence amid condi- 
tions which called all their faculties into play, and embarked 
them fairly on their career of progress, and mastery over the 
materials of nature. 

It may be remarked, in passing, that the gibbon-like apes of 
the middle tertiary period, are perhaps not the only apes 
from which man has originated. If the descendants of the 
orang-outang-like creature, whose remains were discovered 
by Baker and Durand in the tertiary deposits at the foot of 
the Himalayas, survived until the close of the tertiary 
period anywhere in Northern Asia, they would have been ex- 
posed to conditions precisely similar to those to which their 
cousins were exposed in Europe, for they too would have been 





cut off by the glacier-laden highlands of the Caucasus, the 


Kuen Lun and the Himalayas from all communication with 
the milder climate of Southern Asia. Necessity made man. 
As long as the ancestral stock could gratify its needs without 
effort, the spur to progress was wanting, but with the inau- 
guration of the glacial period, existence depended on change 
of habit. If the primitive stock or stocks from which man is 
derived, had not been cut off from the tropics by impassable 
barriers at the dawn of the ice age, man would probably never 
have made his appearance on earth. This conclusion need 
hardly astonish those who have learnt from the geologic rec- 
ord, that the earth was the scene of a busy and varied animal 


life, millions of years before man made his appearance on its 
surface. 





BERKELEY AS A MORAL PHILOSOPHER. 


HuGuH W. ORANGE. 
Mind, London, October to December. 


IN his polemic against Abstract Ideas and Atheism, Bishop 
Berkeley presents the curious with a critical problem of acer- 
tain historical importance. He claims for the doctrines laid 
down in The Principles of Human Knowledge, that they will 
“abridge the labor of study, and make human sciences far 
more clear, compendious, and attainable than they were be- 
fore’’(§ 134). This claim he proceeds at some length to sub- 
stantiate, in the provinces of Natural Philosophy and Mathe- 
matics, deferring the consideration of the benefits which 
would accrue to Moral Philosophy, by the banishment of Ab- 
stract Ideas, for a ‘‘ more particular disquisition”(§ 144). The 
promise of a directly ethical disquisition he cannot be said to 
have redeemed ; and the clause which admitted its necessity 
was, in his second edition of The Princzfles, omitted. It has 
therefore been left for his commentators to elucidate the 
“hint,” which he declares will suffice (§ 100) to let any one 
see, that “the doctrine of abstraction has nota little contribu- 
ted towards spoiling the most useful parts of knowledge.” In 
the absence ofa particular disquisition, this “hint” and his 
writings as a whole are all the materials we have for a solu- 
tion of the question of the relation of Berkeley’s ethical theo- 
ries to his Principles of Human Knowledge. 

This relation has been described by Prof. Fraser, one of 
Berkeley's most eminent commentators, as a “curious and close 
analogy,” which he thus interprets in a note to the third dia- 
logue of Alciphron (Vol. II. p. 107), summing up the funda- 
mental principles of Berkeley’s ethical system as follows:— 
“That the general well-being of all men, ‘ of all nations, of all 
ages of the world,” is what the infinitely good God intends to 
be promoted ‘ by the concurring actions of each individual ’— 
that this end isto be accomplished by the observance of uni- 
versal rules which have a corresponding tendency—and that 
faith in divine moral government and man’s immortality is 
necessary to make the rules efficacious.” 

Upon the strength of these “ fundamental principles,” Prof. 








Fraser calls Berkeley a“ Theological Utilitarian.” The dan- 
ger of applying the catchwords of the present to the thoughts 
of the past, has never been better illustrated than by the inap- 
propriateness of this title. 

There is something, it is true, in Berkeley’s works which 
sounds very like “the greatest good of the greatest number:” 
let us callit Utilitarian. The bishop has also written much 
about God ; let us qualify him, therefore, as “‘ Theological.” But 
there is one sense, and one sense only, in which the phrase 
“ Theological Utilitarian” has an intelligible meaning; and in 
that sense it is not applicable to Bishop Berkeley. It is intel- 
ligible, if it is to imply a view of the nature of good as consisting 
in pleasure ; of the test of good as that which brings the most 


| pleasure in the end ; of the chief obligation of morality as the 
| pleasure or pain to be meted out for an infinite number of 


years in a future life, or,as Bentham calls it, the religious 
sanction. It has been said that every man has his price; as- 
suredly, the Theological Utilitarian’s is Heaven. What is 
good? That which will enable me to avoid the Pit, and clutch 
the Crown. The sanction is personal pleasure or pain. Renevo- 
lence is, indeed, possible, as a useful bid for the prize, but 
below the skin it must be hedonistic too; for if I extend it to 
a willingness to forego the real pleasure which turns the bal- 
ance, the Crown, then the morality is brought to a self-contra- 
diction. That which will take me to Heaven, must always be 
my definition of good. 

The clue to a different interpretation of the “ analogy,” of 
which Prof. Fraser speaks, is found in that part of Alciphron 
in which the moral doctrines of Shaftesbury are criticised. 

According to Green, in morals, Berkeley “ought to have 
regarded Shaftesbury as his yoke-fellow,’’ and, indeed, if 
Berkeley’s system were based on nothing but the fleeting 
ideas of the pleasure and pain of individuals, then his antago- 
nism to Shaftesbury’s recognition of principles of beauty and 
proportion among these ideas would be hard to understand. 
And yet, there is no part of the A/czphron, in which the spirit 
of opposition runs higher than in the criticisms, personal and 
literary, which are levelled against the “ crazy nobleman,” 
Cratylus, and his reduction of virtue to a relish, or a certain 
je ne sais quot of appreciative contemplation. The antago- 
nism is not more determined, even when the theory of ab- 
straction, or of the existence of matter, is the subject of dis- 
pute. 

If we carefully inspect the arguments which Perkeley brings 
to bear upon the doctrine that “virtue is beauty,” we may 
discover the line which his particular disquisition would have 
taken upon the moral controversies of the day. 

The analogy between Berkeley’s ethical system ard his 
Principles of Human Knowledge, is this: The material world 
consists only of ideas; the esse of matter is Jerc7p7; the only 
true substance, spirit. But, inasmuch as we find that the 
ideas of different spirits vary, that ideas are void of force, and 
that each spirit has not control over its own ideas; since, in 
short, these ideas demand a metaphysical ground of unity, 
source of energy, and basis of reality—we infer God, as the 
universal spirit percipient of consistent truth, the permanent 
reality, andthe source ofenergy. All that is not spirit is idea ; 
and the difference between true and false ideas, between life 
and illusion is, that the true ideas are also God's ideas, and 
He isthe one Spirit who sustains, consistently, and forever, 
the many ideas which come and go in the minds of men. 
To know the truth is to have the same ideas as God. “Laws 
of nature” are observations, for practical purposes correct, 
of the order in which He is pleased to manifest this suc- 
cession of ideas. ¢ 

So, in the moral world, we have “ laws of nature which 
are approximately demonstrated ; we can learn them by cer- 
tain signs, and recognize the voice of God in the orderly pro- 
portion of moral phenomena (Passtve Obedience, § 8). To do 
the good is to have the same ideas as God. This world shows 
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only a multiplicity of moral perceptions, pleasures and pains; 
which cannot explain themselves ; the human spirits who per- 
ceive them, perceive also the limits of their power over them, 
and require some independent ground of their validity ; they 
perceive their own differences of moral ideas and require some 
criterion of good and bad ; they find it inthe Spirit who holds 
all truth and reality together. Of moral, as of other ideas, 
some are permanent, some are individual fancies and aber- 
rations. Good is true and real and life; evil is false and 
illusory and death. 

So far are these laws from being the a fosterzor7 conclusions 
of Utilitarian calculation, that “ these propositions are called 
laws of nature, because they are universal, and do not derive 
their obligation from any civil sanction, but immediately from 
the Author of Nature Himself. They are said to be stamped 
on the mind, to be engraven on the tables of the heart, because 
they are well known to mankind, and suggested and incul- 


cated by conscience. Lastly, they are termed e¢erna/ rules of | 


reason, because they necessarily result from the nature of 
things, and may be demonstrated by the infallible deductions 
of reason” (§ 12). 





HOFFDING ON THE RELATION OF THE MIND TO 
THE BODY. 


W. M. SALTER. 
Monzst, Chicago, October. 


FEw topics are of greater speculative, or, indeed, practical 
interest than that of the relation of the body tothe mind. 
Rarely has the subject been treated with such perspicuity, 
and at the same time with such candor and avoidance of 
hasty dogmatism as by Professor Harald Héffding, of Copen- 
hagen, in his “ Psychology.” 

Professor Héffding does not, indeed, oppose himself to 
metaphysical speculation; he believes that the human mind 
will never consent to being shut out from the task of search- 
ing after the ultimate principles of the universe, of whick 
it is a part. But his point of view in this work is the 
purely empirical one, as one’s must be, in every positive 
science. 

In the present paper I have confined myself to an examina- 
tion of the section entitled Mind and Body. On this subject 
Professor Hoffding, after pointing out a number of resem- 
blances between the processes of the brain and the phenom- 
ena of consciousness, goes on to argue that, apart from these 
formal resemblances, there is a real connection, as is shown 
by the fact, that with the evolution of the nervous system go 
higher and higher forms of consciousness; that irritation on 
the surface of an organism must be communicated to the 
brain; that conscious sensations may arise; and that when 
arterial blood fails to reach the brain, unconsciousness super- 
venes, To what hypothesis do these factsconductus? All of 
them must be borne in mind in order that any special hypoth- 
esis may be legitimated. There are only four possibilities, 
says the Professor: (1) either consciousness and the brain, 
mind and body, act upon one another as two separate things or 
substances ; (2) or the mind is only a form or product of the 
body ; (3)or the body is only a form or product of one or more 
mental substances; (4) or mind and body, consciousness and 
the brain, grow and developas different manifestations of one 
and thesame substance. Professor Héfiding admits that, at this 
point, he has left the empirical standpoint for the border-land 
between positive science and metaphysics, and that any con- 
clusion he, may reach will have only a provisional value, and 
may need revision before it can serve asa final part of a philo- 
sophic system. 

Professor Héfiding argues against the first hypothesis, on 
the ground that it is inconsistent with the law of the conser- 
vation of energy. To the second hypothesis he objects 
that function is Being, conceived of as in activity; that a 








bodily organ in activity is just as much corporeal as one at 
rest; and that anything without corporeal attributes can no 
more be the function of such an organ than it can be the 
organ itself. In dealing with the third hpyothesis (viz., that 
body is a form or product of mind) Professor Héffiding does 
not so much criticise it, as explain a modified and interesting 
form in which Létze held it. But it is to the fourth hypothe- 
sis that he gives his adhesion. 

The parallel and proportional relations between conscious- 
ness and brain-activity point, according to him, to an under- 
lying identity between the two. One and the same principle, 
he says, has found its expression in a twofold form. The 
physical interaction between the elements of which the nerv- 
ous system is composed, is an outward form of the inner ideal 
unity of consciousness. What we immediately experience as 
thoughts, feelings, volitions, has its physical representation 
in certain brain processes, which, as such, are under the law 
of the conservation of energy, though this law has no applica- 
tion to the relation between brain processes amd conscious- 
ness. It isas if one and the same content were expressed in 
two languages. 

This conclusion, however, he repeats, is but an empirical 
formula, and has provisional value only. One substance, he 
Says, acts in both consciousness and the bodily organism, 
but what kind of a substance is this, and why does it have this 
twofold form of manifestation? These are questions, he 
replies, beyond the reach of our knowledge. We can simply 
make a statement, which seems to be required by the facts, 


‘namely, that the samething which lives, grows, and takes on 


form in the outward world, apprehends itself inwardly, as 
thinking, feeling, and willing. 





WHAT IS INDIVIDUALISM ? * 
M. HANDFIELD JONEs, M. D. 
Popular Science Monthly, New York, December. 

SCIENTIFICALLY considered, individualism is the higher 
evolution of the atom or unit; viewed from a social point of 
view it is a process of intellectual development by which a 
man is marked out from his fellows. Individualism implies 
concentration of thought, tenacity of purpose, and a strong 
sense of self-reliance. It isthe religion of the strong man, 
the master principle of his whole existence. If we seek a per- 
fect exponent of this grand principle we find it in the person 
of the Christus—that divine and human figure which men in 
all ages and every clime have loved to contemplate. In Him 
every thought and every power were developed and concen- 
trated on one aim; He clungtotheset purpose of His life with 
a tenacity which has never been rivalled; strong and reliant, 
He held the truth of His own teachings in the teeth of an 
opposing world. 

The great enemy to individualism is laziness, and those who 
know anything of human frailties will, I am sure, bear me out 
when I say that “ mental” laziness is far more common and 
far more difficult to overcome than that of the body. It isso 
much easier to accept dogmatic teaching, and to shift the 
responsibility of our views on to others, rather than to con- 
centrate our thoughts, and work out the lessons of our own, 
observations. Why trouble ourselves to learn self-sacrifice, 
when natural indolence protests against the sacrifice? It is 
easier to imitate than to originate; plagiarism and mimicry 
are such prominent features in our lives, that their presence 
might almost be quoted as an argument in favor of our evolu- 
tion in past ages from simian ancestry, How plausible are 
the excuses we make for this want of individualism! We are 
too modest to intrude our opinions; we do not wish to be 
thought bumptious; and yet all the brightest lights of our 
profession have been men of the strongest individualism. 


Harvey worked out his theory of the circulation of the blocd, 


* From an address on Individualism in its relation to Medicine, delivered at 
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and then, in the face of an opposition which cost him fora 


time his position, his reputation, and even his practice, dared 
assert and stand by those views which we hold now as 
the fundamental principles of medical art. Sir Joseph Lister 
stood very much alone when, after deep research and careful 
experiment, he first promulgated his theory of antiseptic 
operating, and paved the way for fresh and undreamed-of 
triumphs in the domain of abdominal and cerebral surgery. 
For myself, [ will define geniusasthe highest product of indi- 
vidualism, and I will add, that while few human beings reach 
genius, no human unit is without his share of individualism. 
It needs only that he should be true to himself and develop 
it. Every man, whatever his station in life, is endowed with 
a personal equation of thought. 
the raw material of facts and ideas as they are presented to 





from the Hebrew nor the Greek, as in Matt. ii: 5,6. 2. Of form 
—some passages giving a literal rendering of the Hebrew, as in 
Matt. ii: 15; others giving a literal reproduction of the 
Greek, as in Matt. xxii: 39; and others giving only the gen- 
eral sense of the original, asin Matt. xv: 9, or a modified sense 
of it,asin Mark iv:12. 3. Of application—some passages being 


| applied literally, asin Matt. xxi: 16; others allusively, as in 


He can either simply store | 


him by others, or he can digest, and reproduce them stamped | 


with the seal of hisown individuality. Itrests with ourselves, 
either to be mere echoes of knowledge, or else “living voices” 
recording our own gleanings of truths for the help of coming 
generations. 

Let us now apply these thoughts to the special region of 
medical education. In his Moral Philosophy, Prof. Stewart 
puts down reverence for great names as one of the principal 
hindrances to the spread of real knowledge; I wish he had 
written “to the acquirement of real knowledge,” for I am 
firmly persuaded that no student has reached the first stage 
of progress, until he has subordinated reverence for great 
names to a profound respect for his own individual opinion. 
Iam not advocating disrespect for our teachers; but I would 
rather a student formed an erroneous diagnosis, and stuck to 
it, provided always he could give me his reasons for having 
formed such a judgment, than that he should accept my dic- 
tum asa teacher, without challenging me for the grounds on 
which I ventured to differfrom him. Aman has made a tre- 
mendous stride when he has learned to have the courage of 
his own convictions. 


RELIGIOUS. 


MESSIANIC PROPHECY. 
THE REVEREND GEORGE C. WORKMAN, Pu. D. 








Canadian Methodist Quarterly, Toronto, October. 
Il. 
THE APPLICATION OF MESSIANIC PROPHECY. 


We have seen that a prophetic passage may be regarded as 
Messianic in one of four senses. Some are Messianic in the 


Matt. xxi: 13; and others typically, as in Matt. xxi:42. The 
variety of application is so great as scarcely to admit of sci- 
entific classification. 

The New Testament writers allowed themselves the great- 
est liberty in quoting and applying the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures; asa further illustration of which fact we may note the 
number of Old Testament expressions that are used without 
any reference whatever to their sources. They often repro- 
duce a passage, or combination of passages, with such free- 
dom as to imply that they quote either from memory or from 
manuals of excerpts. Assuming that all prophetic Scripture 
was inspired, they proceeded on the principle of 2 Tim. iii: 
16 (Revisers’ rendering), that “every Scripture inspired of 
God is also profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction which is righteousness.” 

This remark of Paul to Timothy may be said to indicate 
generically the fourfold purpose of New Testament quota- 
tions: 1. Doctrinal. Scripture was quoted and applied for 
teaching truth or for establishing doctrine. 2. Argumenta- 
f7ve. Scripture was quoted and applied for confuting error, 
or for rebuking unbelief. 3. Homdletic. Scripture was quoted 
and applied for reforming character, or for correcting con- 
duct. 4. Didactic. Scripture was quoted and applied for 
moulding moral nature, or for developing religious life. It 
should be further observed that the New Testament writers 
sometimes quoted rhetorically or illustratively, from both 
sacred and secular writings, very much as a modern preacher 
quotes a phrase or sentence from a poet or a moral writer. 

It is sometimes said that the Evangelists and Apostles, and 


| even Christ Himself, adopted a typical method of znterpreting 


_ familiar to the Jews and approved by them. 


the Old Testament Scriptures. It would be more correct to 
say that they adopted a typical method of applying them. As 
Jews, addressing Jews, they adopted a practice that was both 
They made a 


| typical application, not only of prophecy, but of history; that 
| is, they treated historic as well as prophetic Scripture histori- 


sense of suggesting the Messianic idea; others in the sense | 


of referring to the real person who is called ‘“ Jehovah's 


anointed”; others in the sense of referring to an /dea/ per- | 
son who was expected in the future; others, only in the sense | 


of having been applied in the New Testament to Christ. 
As none of the numerous Messianic passages in the Old 
Testament refer directly or originally to the historic Christ, 


but appear in the New Testament merely as quoted by Him or | 


applied to Him, it becomes important to consider carefully the 
application of Messianic prophecy. Not understanding the 


cally. 

‘‘An Old Testament type is the exhibition, in an inferior 
form, of a truth, a principle,a law, which is revealed in a 
higher form in the Christian dispensation.”—(Dr. Dale, The 
Jewish Temple and the Christian Church.) Hence, by a typ- 
ical application is meant that a fact of history, or a principle 
of prophecy, ora law of human experience, having a literal 
application in the Old Testament, receives a special applica- 
tion. In this way, an Old Testament type may symbolize a 


| fact, a principle, or an event in the life of Jesus Christ. 


From their use of the word “ Fulfilled,” it is evident that 
the New Testament writers regarded a special practical appli- 
cation of an Old Testament passage as, in a certain sense, a 


| fulfilment of it. 


| 


way in which prophecy is applied, we cannot understand the | 


sense in which it is fulfilled. It therefore becomes necessary 
to examine the use made in general of the Old Testament 
Scriptures in the writings of the New Testament. The special 
use of Messianic prophecy will then be plain. 

The quotations from the Old Testament in the New are 


| commenced to read the sixty-first chapter of Isaiah. 


very numerous; numbering, of one kind and another, several | 


hundred. Without attempting to classify them completely, 
we my indicate briefly three varieties: 1. Of source—some 
passages being quoted directly from tlfe Hebrew Bible, as in 
Matt. ii: 18; others being quoted from the Greek translation, 


Of the application of Messianic prophecy by Christ himself, 
we have an excellent illustration in Luke. In Nazareth, he 
entered the synagogue, we are told, to read and teach. He 
After 
He had finished reading he applied the passage to himself. In 
Luke iv: 18, 19, however, only the ‘first two verses of the chap- 
ter are applied to Christ. By a careful comparison we may 
see that Luke’s quotation contains one or two significant 
phrases not contained in the corresponding passage of Isaiah, 
The quotation ends abruptly by breaking the first number of 
the (second) verse in the middle, notwithstanding the close 


| connection between the two parts. The omitted words, “and 
as in Matt. xxi: 16; and others being quoted directly neither | the day of vengeance of our God,” were not suited to Christ's 
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evangel. They did not belong to the Christian dispensation, 
and could not be appropriately applied to Christ. Originally 
the words were spoken by the prophet of himself, describing 
his own mission to the Hebrew captives of his time. In this 
way, from his own use of many passages, it is clearly manifest 
that Christ regarded them as only typically applicable to Him- 
self. 
THE FULFILMENT OF MESSIANIC PROPHECY. 


The literal fulfilment of Old Testament prophecy is an as- 
sumption that has been transmitted to us from the early ages 
of the Christian Church. When the language of prophecy 
appeared literally inappropriate to apply to Christ, it was cus- 
tomary to interpret it spiritually. Such a spiritual, or rather 
Spiritualistic, interpretation was also attributed to the proph- 
ets themselves, Orelli says, as if they understood their own 
prophetic utterances in no other way. 

At the time of the Reformation an attempt was made to as- 
certain the historic sense of Hebrew Scriptures, by separating 
the Old Testament from the New for exegetical purposes. 
But notwithstanding the earnest efforts of the Reformers and 
their successors to secure a sounder interpretation, during 
the period intervening from the time of the apostles to the 
present day, the essential character of Old Testament proph- 
ecy has been generally overlooked, and the fundamental 
meaning of New Testament fulfilment commonly misunder- 
stood. 

Kuenen, the great Dutch critic, in common with other 
scholars, has shown that many of Ezekiel’s prophecies, as 
well as all those Hebrew prophecies relating especially to 
Israel's future, are not simply unfulfilled, but impossible .of 
fulfilment. 

Matthew xiii: 14, 15, which is said by Christ, on the author- 
ity of the Evangelist, to have beena fulfilment of the language 
ot Isaiah vi: 9, 10, affords an admirable illustration, not only 
of the sense in which Old Testament prophecy was fulfilled, 
but also of the sense in which Christ and the New Testament 
writers claimed that it was fulfilled. Isaiah’s words were first 
addressed to the Israelites of his own day, in order to reprove 
their hardness of heart and their blindness of mind. When 
Christ says that this prophecy is fulfilled in the people of His 
day, He means that the principle of the prophecy, like the un- 
derlying principles of all prophecy, by a special application, 
receives in them a secondary fulfilment, that is, a secondary 
realization. It follows that we should speak of the realization 
or accomplishment of Messianic prophecy, rather than of its 
fulfilment. 

Had there been a definite personal prediction of Christ in 
the Old Testament, why did not his disciples recognize it? 
They did not recognize it, because there was nothing suf- 
ficiently definite respecting Jesus Christ in Scripture to con- 
vince them absolutely of His Messiahship. Only the one pas- 
sage concerning His birth at Bethlehem was ever adduced to 
guide men to the Christ, and even this prophecy, as Dr. Eder- 
sheim has justly said, had nothing special to direct to Jesus as 
the Christ. 

THE SPIRIT OF MESSIANIC PROPHECY. 

In the Book of Revelation, chapter xix: 10, the writer 
significantly says: “The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of 
prophecy.” This pregnant statement leads us to the true 
conception, that the spirit of prophecy is not prediction but 
testimony, and the spirit of Old and New Testament prophecy 
alike is the /es¢zmony of Jesus Christ. 

Messianic prophecy bears witness to the unique person and 
mission of Christ, and to the cardinal truths and principles of 
Christianity. The great ethical and spiritual ideas appearing 
in germinal form throughout the Old Testament, attain in 
Christ a full and complete expression, and find in Him a per- 
fect spiritual embodiment. In the Hebrew Bible we havea 
series of remarkable prophetic utterances, divinely applicable 
to the New Testament Messiah, Who is spiritually their theme, 





and Who could say consistently to the unbelieving Jews of His 
own day, concerning their Sacred Book, “ Search the Scrip- 
tures; for in them ye think ye have eternal life, and they are 
they which ¢estzfy of Me.” 





THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF NON-RESISTANCE. 
CoMPILED BY THE REVEREND LEwis G. WILSON. 


From unpublished Correspondence between Count Leo Tolstoi 
and the Reverend Adin Ballou. 
Arena, Boston, December. 


To such as may have supposed that the most conspicuous 
figure in Russian letters and reform has no prototype in the 
championship of Non-Resistance—in so far as that doctrine 
is a result of New Testament interpretation—it will be worthy 
of note that such a man has just passed from our midst at 
the ripe age of eighty-seven. For more than sixty years Mr. 
Ballou labored earnestly in the interests of Non-Resistance, 
drawing his inspiration, like the great Russian novelist and 
ascetic, from the New. Testament. And it is a fact worthy 
the attention of all students of social advancement, that 
during the last two years, these two men—the one the 
product of New England, the other of Russian antecedents 
and traditions—have come into personal intellectual contact 
and afforded us an opportunity of comparing the main feat- 
ures of their respective views of the above doctrine. These 
two men compare their views upon the subject of non-re- 
sistance, and it may well be left to the reader, whether the 
one evinces the maturity of judgment and calm reason re- 
sulting from generations of unretarded intellectual freedom, 
or whether the other displays the intense and impatient 
mental condition of one who arrives at the same truths, 
within the space of a few years of a single generation. 

Mr. Ballou espoused the cause of Christian Non-Resistance 
as early as the year 1830. Inthe year 1841 he established the 
* Hopedale Community” in the Township of Mendon, some 
thirty miles west of Boston; and is further known by several 
books which have come from his hand, the most important of 
them being “Christian Non-Resistance,” ‘“ Practical Chris- 
tian Socialism,” “ Primitive Christianity and its Corruptions,” 
etc., all of which are now out of print. Some time in June, 
1889, the writer being impressed with the similarity between 
the teachings and opinionsof Count Tolstoi and those of Mr. 
Ballou, resolved to send the former some of the above-men- 
tioned works, together with a photograph of the latter, a 
letter of explanation. etc., believing that Tolstoi in his lonely 
attitude before the world, would receive encouragement and 
strength, were he to know that almost at the other side of 
the globe there dwelt a man in full sympathy with him, and 
who had for many years been identified in the main for the 
great truths for which he stood. The following month (July) 
the writer received an acknowledgment from Count Tolstoi, 
expressing a warm appreciation of Mr. Ballou’s labors, anda 
promise to endeavor to translate and propagate his tracts. 

The only comments (he wrote) that I wish to make on Mr. Ballou’s 
explanation of the doctrine are, firstly, that I cannot agree with the 
concession that he makes for employing violence against drunkarcs 
and insane people. The Master made no concessions, and we can make 
none. We must try, as Mr. Ballou puts it, to make impossible, the ex- 
istence of such persons, but if they are, we must use almost any possible 
means, sacrifice ourselves, but not employ violence. A true Chris- 
tian will always prefer to be killed by a madman, rather than to de- 
prive him of his liberty. Secondly, that Mr Ballou does not decide 
more categorically the question of proferty, for a true Christian not 
only cannot claim any right of property, but the term ‘‘ property” 
cannot have any signification for him. All that he uses, a Christian 
only uses until somebody takes it from him. He cannot detend his 
property, so he cannot have any. Thirdly, I think that for a true 
Christian the term ‘‘ government” cannot have any signification and 
reality. Government is, for a Christian, only regulated violence ; 
governments, States, nations, property, churches—all these for a 
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true Christian are only words without meaning. ... No compromise! 
Christian principles must be pursued to the boittcm. .. . 

The foregoing letter, in so far as it treated the question of 
non-resistance, appeared to Mr. Ballou to exceed the limit of 


good sense, and he opened a correspondence with Count | 


Tolsto!I on the latter’s views, and in defense of his cwn posi- 
tion. 


I have (he wrote) candidly considered your exceptions to some of 
my definitions and qualifications of Christian Non-Resistance, and 
do not complain of your frank dissent from them. But I am obliged 


| EDMOND 


to siy, with the same fraternal frankness, that I am confirmed in my | 


persuasion, that on the minor points of difference between us I am 
in the right. 

You say, ‘‘I cannot agree with the concession that he makes for 
employing violence against drunkards and 
Master made no concessions, and we must make none.” I made no 
concessions for employing violence in any case, but for employing 
uninjurious, benevolent physical force, in the cases alluded to, where 
the absolute welfare of all the parties concerned shculd be scrupu- 
lously regarded. What I approved is not only sanctioned but 


insane people; the | 


dictated by the law of pure good-will. The employment of beneficent | 


physical restraint must not be confounded with the popular doctrine, 
that it is right toemploy deadly physical force against human offend- 
ersandenemies. 7s is the resistance of evil which Christ forbade. 
To construe His precept, ‘‘ Resist not evil” as meanirg absolute 


| discussion. 


ical compromise. In not admitting this compromise, I run the risk 
only of my death, or the death of other men who can be killed by the 
madman; . . . but in admitting this compromise I run the risk of 
acting quite contrary to the lawof Christ—which is worse than death. 
As soon as I admit in principle my right to property, I necessarily 
will try to keep it from others. 





CRITICISM AND THE CHRIST OF THE GOSPEL. 
MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
FRANCE. 


DE PRESSENSE, 


Revue Bleue, Paris, November 8. 

THERE is in the world of science a Nemesis called logic, 
which disproves the false and confirms the true. Scientific 
criticism, therefore, isa support rather than a disadvantage to 
religious truth. This maxim may be exemplified by a rapid 
survey of some of the works which have been published of 
late years with respect tothe bcoks of the New Testament, 
and more especially with regard tothe life of Jesus Christ. 

In this sketch it is obviously unnecessary to more than 
briefly notice the Divine Legend of Mr. James Darmesteter, 
for that book does not pretend to be scientific; it is really a 
poem in prose,a brilliant work of imagination, that eludes 
M. Louis Martin’s Gosfel Without God is another 


| which muy b2 dismissed without detailed examination, because 


Passivity to all manner of evil, because he made no specific qualifi- | ‘ & t: : ; 
| isthe book, entitled Fesus Christ and the Gospels, in which M. 


| Jules Soury inveighs against the Disciples as well as against 


cations, is to ignore the context and make him the author of self- 
evident absurdity. The context clearly shows what kind of resistance 


of evil had been sanctioned by law and custom, and what he meant | 


to abrogate. . 
be killed by a madman rather than to deprive him of his liberty.” 
And by parity of reason from the same principle, 1 suppose you must 
say, a true Christian, if watching with a delirious sick man, would 
prefer to see him kill his wife, children and best friends, rather than 


You say, ‘‘ True Christians wi!l always prefer to | 


restrain or help restrain him by injurious physical force of his insane | 


liberty. What precept of Christ makes insane liberty thus sacred ? 
Or what dictate of enlightened reason, humanity or fraternal love 
demands such conduct towards the insane? 

You say that for the true Christian, the term “‘ property "can have 
no signification. But food, raiment and shelter are necessaries of 
mortal existence to Christians as to all human beings. 
indispensable material goods, to this extent at least. Jesus said, 
‘“*Your Heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all these 
things.”’ . . . Jesus said, ‘‘ Seek ye first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness and all these things shall be added unto you.” 
When they have been added to true Christians, according to the will 
of the Father, whose are they? Are they not the rightful property 
of those who possess them, for the just use of which they are morally 
tesponsible, and which no human beings have any right to deprive 
them of by fraud or force? Is there no such thing as theft, robbery, 


extortion, or crime against property, against which a true Christian | 


may protest? On the other hand, is there no such thing asa true 
Christian having anything to give away in alms or charity, according 
to Christ’s injunction? I do not so understand Christ, or the dictates 
of reason, or the law of love. 

You say, ‘‘ Government is, for a Christian, only regulated vio- 
lence.” Man is a social being by natural constitution; he is not, 
and never can be, a solitary, independent, individual being. He 
must and will be inevitably more or less a socialist. 


not prevail.” No-governmentism, non-organizationism, sheer indi- 
vidualism, is no part of true Christianity. 
ural, irrational,achaos. . . 


It is impossible, unnat- 


In reply Tolstoi wrote: 


I will not argue with your objections. It would not bring us to 


anything. But to avoid misunderstanding, I must explain what I | 


said about compromise in my last letter. A compromise in practice 
is not a sin, but a necessary condition of every Christian life. The 
great sin is the compromise in theory, is the plan to lower the ideal 
of Christ in view to make it attainable. And I consider the admis- 
sion of force (be it even benevolent) over a madman (the great diffi- 
culty is to give a strict definition cf a madman) to be such a theoret- 


They are | 





it is a desecration of a sacred subject. Equally unimportant 


their Master. 

To pass on from these sad eccentricities. there is no doubt 
that the most widely effective of the serious attacks mace in 
modern times upon the Gospels is the first Life of Fesus by 
Strauss. The author of that beok brought together all the 
arguments which German science had urged for half a century 
against Christianity, and, emphasising all that appeared to 
him to be contradictory in the Gospels, he stigmatized them 
as a clever combination of ancient Jewish traditions; but be- 
fore the end of twenty years his theory was sc clearly demon- 
strated to be extravagantly improbable, that Strauss himself 
abandoned it in his second Lzfe of Fesus, in which, however, 
he has contrived to distort the Gospel narrative. 

Strauss was succeeded by a much more formidable adver- 
sary, the famous Baur of Tiibingen, who argued, with great 
ingenuity, tothe effect that the Gospels and the letters of the 
Apostles were the hybrid productions of a kind of religious 
diplomacy which sought, at the end of the second century, 
to bring to aclose the struggle between the opinions of Ju- 
daizers and the more liberal tendencies imputed to the Apos- 
tle Paul. Now, Baur was right, in asserting that there were 
differences of opinion in the primitive Church; but scientific 
criticism has refuted the theory he based upon that fact, by 
proving that the Epistles of Paul were written before the 
year 65, and that of the four Gospels, two were written before 
the year 70, the third shortly after, and the fourth before the 
end of the first century. In short, scientific criticism has 
demonstrated that the greater part of the New Testament was 


| . f , th 
Christ came to | “ritten fully a century before the date assigned to it by the 


establish the highest order of governmental association, a purely fra- | 
ternal social order—a church “‘ against which the gates of hell should | 


great Tiibingen school; and now that school is so far from 
being in the ascendant that some of its most eminent disci- 
ples have openly acknowledged its exaggerations. It is now 
confessed that it is difficult to transform the first Christians 
into skilful diplomatists, or to discover in the second century 
a Vienna Congress, at which the spirit of Talleyrand took the 
place of Apostolic fervor. 

Another instance of the effect of scientific criticism on re- 
ligious truth is the result achieved by the publication, more 
than twenty-five years ago, of the memorable work of M. 
Renan. This assailant of the New Testament accepts the 
Gospel history as, on the whole, true, Lut that Cces not pre. 
vent him from presenting to us a Jesus who does not in any 
way correspond to the Christ of the Gospels. 
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M. Renan’s Jesus is a strangely inconsistent character, who 
appears as arural wizard on the shores of the enchanted 
Lake of Tiberias, proclaiming a Kingdom of Heaven full of 
freshness and even gaiety, and not recoiling from pious frauds, 
but ending his career by suffering death like a gloomy fanatic. 
Again, M. Renan eliminates the supernatural from the Gospel 
narrative ; and, in violation of the scientific principle of pro- 
portion between causes and effects, he asks us to believe 
that the imposture practised by the young Galilean he de- 
scribes, has resulted in events so immense as the origin and 
progress of Christianity, with all its consequences to history 
and humanity. While thus contradicting himself, however, 
and grossly disfiguring the grand past, M. Renan has rendered 
a service to Christianity by bringing into prominence the hu- 
manity of the Christ; for before this eminent writer made his 
app2arance in the field of criticism, Christian science had too 
often sacrificed fact to idea, had occupied itself with the met- 
aphysical question of the divinity of Christ, had enunciated 
an abstract dogmatism that conveyed no vivid notion of His 
person and His work ; but since M. Renan laid stress on the 
human side of the evangelical history, the author of every Life 
of Jesus published in France, Englund or Germany has prof- 
ited by hisexample. Thus, scientific criticism has helped us 
to realize the true Christ of the Gospels, the Christ we need, 
the Christ who was for us because He was like us, Who knew 
our struggles and tears without being a sharer in our misery. 





ONE OBSTACLE IN THE WAY OF THE GROWTH OF 
THE VISIBLE NEW CHURCH. 
THE REVEREND JOHN GODDARD. 
New Church Messenger, New York, October. 


THERE is a wide-spread idea that the New Church is a purely | 


Spiritual institution. Reacting from the grave danger of sub- 
stituting the form for the spirit, we have encountered what is 
perhaps no less a danger, namely, forgetting that all spirit 
must have form. 

As our lives are double, and ruled by two kinds of law—the 


material and the spiritual; as the Divine Word has a literal | 


and spiritual sense,—both Divine and essential: so is the 
Church literal and spiritual, earthly and heavenly, visible and 
invisible, and in all its features Divine. We cannot preserve 
the Spirit of the Word and make light of its letter. Wecan- 
not substitute laws of the mind for laws of health. No more 
can we neglect the laws prescribed for the external Church— 
Baptism, the Holy Supper, the use of the Sabbath taught 
by the New Church, or the proper sustaining of the organi- 
zations, and then expect the Church to live and increase asa 
visible institution. 

The idea, that forms are non-essential, shows itself in the 
disregard which many of us seem to have for the Sabbath, 
prayer, and public worship. When once this idea gains posses- 
sion—that the Church is only spiritual—although we seem to 
exalt the spiritual side of life, we are really preparing the 
way for the prevalence of complete practical unbelief. 

When the time arrives for a new dispensation and revela- 
tion of truth from Heaven, that revelation takes on a twofold 
aspect. There is a new inflowing of Divine life, love and wis- 
dom from the infinite Fountain. There is also an answering 
revelation as it were from below. Some human being is pre- 
pared to become the mouth-piece or spokesman of the rev- 
elation in its earthly form. This man is not doing merely an 
individual work, the work he would do under ordinary condi- 
tions; nor is the truth he utters to be confounded with the 
truth he would utter as an individual man in his ordinary in- 
dividual relations, for the reason that a great, universal work 
needs to be done, and done at once. God's Kingdom in the 
world is growing into a new form. God’s Grand Man onearth 
is coming to a new climacteric age, when new, discrete (dis- 
tinct), organic changes are impending, as organic changes 
take place in the body at certain ages. 














Thus, in the case of Swedenborg, the man must not be con- 
founded with Swedenborg ‘the servant of the Lord Jesus 
Christ,” who was prepared from a child for his great mission, 
and who, on any doctrinal point, did not write from himself, 
nor yet from any Spirit or Angel, but what the Lord taught 
him. Had he lived one hundred years before he did, or acen- 
tury later, he could not have written the works attributed to 
him. Swedenborg was an age product. Do we, then, claim 
perfection for Swedenborg’s work? 1am logically compelled 
to say: “ Yes, perfection for all of his work as a revelator.” 

I do not for a moment compare his writings with the Divine 
Word, because the latter contains Divine meanings; but I 
mean to say that as the Lord could make imperfect men the 
media of the perfect Word, so He could make the imperfect 
Swedenborg an instrument to convey a complete and perfect 
revelation. Not perfect in all senses; but forall vital pur- 
poses, and for the coveyance of all the essential truths of the 
New Age, his work was complete. In all doctrinal matters, he 
wrote what came to him consciously from the Lord out of the 
Word. 

It is claimed that a new life,a loving and tender spirit is 
flowing into the world, pervading all Churches. If so, why 
not join with the other Churches, although they do not re- 
ceive the new doctrines, instead of trying to maintain our 
own? Thereply is, that the truth from without is necessary 
toa complete Church life. To worship the Lord rightly, we 
‘‘must worship Him in Spirit and zu truth.” The Christian 
Church, ora large part of it, feels the presence and pressure 
of a new life. But it does not comprehend the deep meaning 
of this new life. Old creeds are melting away, and in their 
extreme forms are rejected. Materialism, pietism, humani- 
tarianism, and spiritism threaten to lead the mind away from 
the truth. What are the Churches coming to? Will it be 
Agnosticism, or something else? Inthis emergency the New 
Church has something to give—truth straight from Heaven, 
to supply a body for this soul of good inflowing life, to give it 
consciousness, direction and power. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
RELIEF OF SUITORS IN FEDERAL COURTS. 
WALTER B. HILL. 
Atlantic Moauthly, Boston, Noveméer. 

THE late Justice Matthews, speaking of law reform, said: 
‘Although it excites little public interest, itinvolves great 
public interests.” 

The question may be asked: “If there are abuses in the ad- 
ministration of justice, why do not the lawyers have them 
rectified ?”” I answer briefly: The bar is composed of two 
classes—working lawyers, and those who are in politics. 
Whately has pointed out, with admirable precision, the partial 
disqualification ofthe former for law reform, in ‘‘ the constant 
habit of fixing the mind on what the law is, and withdrawing 
it fromthe irrelevant question of what the law ought to be.” 
He sees that for every suitor who curses the law's delay, there 
is another with preferences for Fabyan tactics; and he feels 
that the law’s delay is both bad and good. As for the polit- 
ical lawyers, they have their hands full of politics, and have 
no time, if they had inclination, to bestir themselves in be- 
half of law reform. 

The result has been injurious to the legal profession. Pro- 
fessor Bryce, whose general accuracy in his account of our in- 
stitutions is so freely admitted, traces a decline in the stand- 
ing and influence of the profession since the days when de 
Tocqueville wrote of the aristocracy of the bar. The bar has 
suffered in public estimation, from the inevitable association 
of ideas connecting it with the inefficient administration of 
justice. Few things in America have escaped the glorifica- 
tion of Fourth of July sentiment; but if any forlorn, sporadic 
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patriot has ever “ pointed with pride” to the celerity and 
cheapness and certainty of our judicial procedure, I never 
heard of him. 

The grievance of public opinion against the administration 
flaw is not the miscarriage, but the delay, of justice. 
significant fact that in Magna Charter the pledge against the 
sale, the denial, and the delay of justice is given concurrently, 
as if the three abuses were of equal enormity. It is, perhaps, 
a more significant fact than the conjunction of this guaranty 
against the three abuses, that the delay of justice forms the 
climax of the demand of the barons at Runnymede: “ Nulli 
vendemus, nulli negabimus, aut d7feremus rectum vel judici- 
um.” It is possible that they regarded the last as the chief 
of the three evils, because they saw it was the most likely to 
occur, and the least likely to be redressed. If this is true, it 
was a curious confirmation of their prescience that the sale 
of justice by Bacon, and the denial of justice by Jeffreys 
brought indignant protest and timely rebuke, while the suitor- 
cide delays of Eldon were endured for a quarter of a century. 
So in this country—corruption or maladministration 
judicial procedure—would be followed by swift-handed retri- 
bution; but delays which amount to positive injustice, and 
which are so serious as easily to be used by one litigant to 
force his adversary into a surrender of his rights, have been 
permitted, by public indifference, to exist for the last twenty 


years in the highest and greatest cou t of our country. The 
Supreme Court is not responsible for them, and cannot help 
them. The judges have done faithfully, and with utmost assi- 
duity, as hard work as their great capacity, high training and 


Itisa | 


in | 


FIELD MARSHAL VON MOLTKE., 
GENERAL JAMES GRANT WILSON. 
The Cosmopolitan, New York, December. 

HELMUTH KARL BERNHARD VON MOLTKE, who has just 
claims on immortality, was as unknown at sixty-four to the 
world in general as was the first commander of the Army of 
the Potomac when, in 1861, he reéntered the United States 
service. Like Lord Clyde, the illustrious German Strategist, 
had long to wait fora field on which to display his general- 
ship, but like the patient Scotchman, secure in his possession 
of consummate military genius, he quietly bided histime. It 
came in 1864 when he defeated Denmark, in 1866 when the 
star of Austria sank on the lost field of Sadowa, in 1870 when 
the same masterly combinations crushed Napoleon II]. and 
France, even as Prussia had been crushed by the Little Cor- 
sican at Auerstadt and Jena in the sixth year of the present 
century. Had the silent and thoughtful Moltke died at as 
early an age as have the majority of illustrious soldiers of 
modern times, or had he, like Sherman, been retired from 
service at sixty-five, his name would never have filled the 
trumpet of fame. 

Von Moltke was born at Parchim, in the Grand Duchy of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Octoter 26, 1800, but a few weeks 
later than his friend, George Bancroft. In his twelfth 
year Helmuth was sent to Copenhagen to be educated for 
the army. In 1814 he became ‘a land cadet” and began 
service with the small annual pay of fifty Danish reichstalers. 


| Shortly afterward he was admitted in the privileged ranks of 


unremitting diligence render possible within human limita- 


tions. Chief-Justice Waite, in his last public utterance, pro- 
tested against giving to the measures designed to remove the 
existing causes of delay, the name of *‘ Relief of the Supreme 
Court.” ‘* That,” said he, “is a most deceptive misnomer 

What is needed is relief for the people against the 


| 


the so called “ page-cadets ” when his pay was advanced tothe 
sum of 300 thalers of the Danish mint from the court treasury, 
and the more valuable privilege of receiving a scientific ed- 
ucation. When in 1822 he obtained permission with several 
companies to engage for a time in foreign service, being very 
poor, he begged to be allowed three months’ pay as travel 
money. But the King of Denmark, Frederick V1., refused to 
advance the sum requested. Had the king granted the 


| young officer’s request, he might have been on the Danish 


side in the Schleswig-Holstein conflict when Denmark was 


| defeated, and what would have been, in that case, the result, 


ruinous consequences of the tedious and oppressive delays | 


which, as the law now stands, are necessarily attendant on 
the final disposition of very many of the suits in the Courts 
of the United States. 
the Court.” 

The chief evil of a purely public character in the existing 
condition of affairs, is the fact that the Supreme Court of the 
United States—the most august tribunal, not only of our 
country, but of the world, codrdinate with the legislative and 
executive departments of the government, the cynosure of 
the nation’s eye, the one American institution which is the 


It is the people that need relief, not | * . | : 
| in the war against the Kurds and against Egypt. 


admitted envy of English and Continental publicists—this | r —— 
| paign of 1870 against France placed him in the first rank of 


grand tribunal iscoming to represent in the popular mind, 
not the majesty of the law, but its inefficiency and paralysis. 

The judicial power of the United States is vested by the 
Constitution in one Supreme Court, and such inferior courts 
as Congress shall from time to time establish. The precise 
terms of the problem, then, are these: (1). To reduce the ex- 


tent of business in the Supreme Court to the physical capac- | 


ity of that court to handle it. . (2). To provide an 
adequate reviewing tribunal for the cases thus eliminated, 


and the cases not heretofore reviewable, without submerg- | 


ing that tribunal in an overflow of business. 

The present condition of the federal judicial system is fast 
assuming the proportions of a national disgrace. For the 
removal of this reproach, two successive Presidents, repre- 


senting different parties, have urged legislation ; the Supreme | 


Court, speaking through its members, has appealed for it: 
three Attorney-Generals have recommended it; the Bar As- 
sociations have petitioned for it,and suitors have sent up 
their despairing cry against the intolerable delay of justice. 
To heed these appeals is a high public duty, and a consti- 
tutional obligation. 


The provision (which was also a pre- | 


vision) in the Constitution, that Congress should ‘“‘f om time | 


to time” ordain and establish such inferior courts as were 
necessary forthe investiture and due exercise of the federal 
judicial power, means. as construed bv Chief-Justice Waite, 
that it is the constitutional duty of Congress to recognize 
and provide for the present emergency in the condition of the 
federal judicial system. It is no fanciful use of the word to 


| met 


is a curious speculation. 

Entering the Prussian army in 1822, and beccming first 
lieutenant in 1833, Von Moltke was allowed to serve the 
Sultan in imprcving the fortifications of Turkish cities and 
He was re- 
called, after being decorated by Mahmud for distinguished 
services, and in 1842 advanced to the rank of major in the 
Prussianarmy, At the age of 65, however, he was still un- 
known to the world at large, and the popular records of con- 
temporaneous public men in America and Great Britain 
contain no mention of his name. With the Battle of Sa- 
dowa in 1866 his reputation began to spread and the cam- 


living soldiers. Still it is very doubtful whether his reputa- 
tion would be anything like so high, had he not always been 
pitted against second-rate generals. The first Napoleon 
would probably have brought to naught Von Moltke’s plans, 
containing, as all military critics agree. many mistakes. The 
honors paid him on reaching the ninetieth anniversary of his 
birth in October last have been minutely recorded by the 
newspapers. 

General Sherman, ina lettertothe writer of this article, 
has thus given his impressions of Von Moltke, whom the 
General met during a visit to Europe soon efter the clese of 
the Franco-German war. ‘I saw him twice, first in his rcom 
at perfect ease, in a sort of a military meg/ig¢ dress, when he 
reminded me of many a German doctor or professor I have 
in this country. I next saw him in uniform at a 
dinner party, where he wore a military frock coat buttoned 
up to the throat, with one or two orders on his breast. 
His face was the same, calm and thoughtful, and his speech 
slow and measured. He remarked that he could read and 
write English fluently, but in speaking was not confident 
that he always conveyed his exact meaning. He is well pre- 
served and of good habits and easy temper. His fame is well 
earned, derived from a large experience in the East, in Tur- 
kev. in Asia. andin Europe. He is a close observer of men 


| and things. and a hard student of geography, statistics, and 


say that it is constitutional to cripple. and starve,and dis- | 


credit the judicial department, by denying to it the necessarv 
judicial force to discharge its functions. and sacrificing the 
rights of that class of citizens which is entitled to relief 
within its jurisdiction. 


facts. His value in war was the rapid divination of the pur- 
pose of his enemy, and his accurate knowledge of all the data 
that enabled him to make the wonderful concentrations by 
convergent lines, that marked the campaigns of Kéniggratz 
and Sedan. The movements preceding the battle of Kénig- 
gratz were his. and thev form as good a model for study as 
anv battle of the century.” 
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HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN EUROPE. By 
Helene Lange, Berlin. Translated and accompanied by compara- 
tive statistics by L R. Klemn, Ph.D. 12mo, 186 pp. D. Ap- 
pleton and Company, New York. (International Education Series.) 
{The question of education has reference to vocation and destiny, for it isa 

Process of preparation for an end. The education of woman involves the 

theory of the life sphere of woman, Again, education must be of two kinds— 

general, fitting each individual for his common destiny with a!l, giving him 

Participation withall mankindin the heritage of human experience and wisdom 


that has accumulated; special, as fitting each individual for the particular 
calling he shall occupy, 


A study of social and national development will, I think, make clear the 
ground for customs that have prevailed in female education, and prove con- 
clusively that the new social conditions of the present and future demand 
higher education for woman.— Editor's preface.) ‘ 

More and more clearly the women of England recognized that if 
they wished to bring the movement in favor of higher education for 
the female sex toa satisfactory conclusion, they must not be con- 
tent with insignificant results. They must have the best the country 
offers ; that if they should want to keep the higher education of their 
sex in their own hands, and fulfilthe important task imposed upon 
them, they must not shun the exertions which man subjects himself 
to for the purpose of fulfilling histask—in short they mustaspire to a 
thorough university education. 

A question may be raised as to the justice of that conclusion. 
Numerous physical and psychical differences between men and 
women point to the necessity of a difference in intellectual prepara- 
tion, and in the whole range of university methods, there are admit- 
tedly so many points in which reform is needed, that it is pitiable to 
think that woman will have to tread the old, worn out, roundabout 
roads, when shorter and much better-paved roads might pleasantly 
lead them to their goal. But there were reasons of expediency which 
influenced the women referred to. They intended to prove that they 
had the capacity to do what man could do, and thus gain confidence 
in their own mental faculties. The university courses and the re- 
quirements for education were well known—they were current coin. 
A new course arranged according to woman’s views and judgment, 
even though it might have led to better results, would have found no 
recognition. . . . An English writer, Miss Davies, in her work on 
The Higher Education of Women, says forcibly and truly : 

The accurate habits of thought and the intellectual polish by which the 
scholar is distinguished, ought to be no less carefully sought in the-training of 
women than that of men. This would be true, even if only for the sake of the 
charm which high culture gives to social intercourse—a charm attainable in no 
other way. But apart from this consideration. the duties of women of the 
higher class are such as to demand varied knowledge as well as disciplined mind 
and character. . . . It would be well worth while to change the wonderful 
unconscious instinct by which women are supposed to leapto right conclu- 
sions, no one knows how, for the conscious power of looking steadily ard com- 
prehensively at the whole facts of acase,and thereupon shaping a course of 
action witha clear conception of its probable issues. A comparison between 
the judgment’of a scholar, and that of an uneducated man on matters requir- 


ing delicate discrimination and grasp of thought, shows the degree in which 
the intellect may be fitted by training for tasks of this nature. 





As regards the probable results of women competing with men 
in the various learned professions, Miss Davies says: 

This isa matter of less urgency than the opposite side would have us believe, 
since as iong asthe world will exist, the great majority of women will find 
ample occupation in the care of their families and the education of their 
children. . . , Whatever may be the particular effect of opening any par- 
ticular profession to women, one thing is certain, it can never be for the interest 
of society, ina purely economical aspect,to keep any class of its members in 
idleness. 

Among the professional women in England—teachers, managers, 
physicians—whom I have had cccasion to cbserve in large meetings 
that needed skilful management one will invariably notice nowa 
greater independence and originality than was wont tobe found 
twenty years ago in the typical English lady. A German visitor is 
most especially struck with the position that women have taken in 
the public schools. Inthe high schools, the management ard selec- 
tion of studies lies entirely in the hands of women. The teachers of 
the schools are women also. Male teachers are not prohibited on 
principle, but men are not engaged if suitable women can be had. In 
colleges attended by adult women the branches are about equaily 
divided among male and female professors. In the universities the 
principal studies are all represented by men, since the lectures are 
designed for and attended by both sexes—a system which is to be 





approved. Inthe middle schools the administrative business is ad- 
mirably conducted, beyond all question, and the teachers, provided 
with the highest professional education, are, as a matter of course, 
treated with the respect due totheir attainments. A notable air of 
good breeding prevails amid all harmless gayety, and a complete ab- 
sence of that defiant tone noticed among girls in schools managed ty 
men. Complaint is raised in Germany about the crowds of female 
applicants at teachers’ examinations, and they are interpreted as 
evil signs of the times. TZhere can be no better sign. That a thing 
happens which in former times would have been thought outrageous, 
namely, that the daughters of our first families long for work, and 
demand rational, intelligent assistance in, and control of their studies, 
that they elevate the profession upon which they used to look down, 
may be and should be considered a gain which cannot be gauged too 
highly. Ifthe ‘‘embittered woman”’ of a recent article in the Col- 
ogne Gazette, upon whom the author looks down with the feeling of the 
proverbial Pharisee, becomes deeply unhappy, it is not owfng to her 
intellectual aspirations, for her aspiration is as high and as pure as— 
say that of man ; but it is owing to the fact that she is everywhere re- 
jected with her claim upon work, useful work ; not even for the edu- 
cation and instruction of her own sex is she taken into consideration 
inearnest. No wonder 


bad 


if she becomes embittered. 
thing that does embitter—vain aspiration for 
ness—for the healthful exercise of one’s faculties. As Ludwig 
Schwerin says: ‘‘ The narrow limit within which the so-called 
weaker sex is kept, is the result of prejudice inherited from our fore- 
fathers ; it is human ordinance, physiologically and psychologically 
unfounded, a mixture of heathenish-antique and Christian scholastic 
views of the world. Generation after generation passes by, careless 
and indifferent tothe wrong done towoman. That which in woman 
is noble and tender can never be injured by genuine, true education 
and its resultant, the highest culture known.”’ 


It is the one 
work ard _usefu!- 





THE IMPREGNABLE ROCK OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. By 
The Right Honorable W. E. Gladstone, M. P. Revised and en- 
larged from Zhe Sunday School Times. pp. 358. Phil- 
adelphia. John D. Wattles. 


(A series of seven papers contributed by Mr. Gladstone to The Sunday School 
Times, published at Philadelphia, are here collected, revised and enlarged by 
him, in book form. The Holy Scripture of the title refersto the Old Testament 
alone. The titles of the papers are: ‘* First View of the Impregnable Rock of 
Holy Scripture **; The Creation Story; The Office and Work of the Old Testa- 
ment in Outline; The Psalms; The Mosaic Legislation; Of the Recent Corrob- 
orations of Scripture fromthe Regions of History and Naturai Science; Con- 
clusion. Some of the illustrations of the development of wickedness among the 
Hebrews, as recorded in the Old Testament, are wholly unsuited for perusal by 
youthful readers. These illustrations, it may be taken for granted, are among 
the enlargements made by the author, while preparing the volume for a wider 
audience than the readers of the 7imes. A brief Prefatory Note defends the 
propriety of astatement inthe volume about the Massorites—a statement im- 
pugned by the Jew/sh Chronicle. Besides there is a fac-simile of a note dated 
Nov. 5, 1890, and addressed to Mr. Trumbull of the 7zmes,in which note Mr. 
Gladstone expresses the hope that the contents of the volume constitute ** a con- 
tribution, however feeble, to the great store ot rational argument for beiief.’’ 
By way of frontispiece is a process portrait of the author. ] 


I2mo., 
r8ql. 


Those who believe in a Divine Revelation, as pervading or as con- 
tained in the Scriptures, and especially those who accept the full 
doctrines of literalism as to the vehicle of that inspiration, Fave to 
lay their account with some possible sources of error in the text of 
the Scriptures as we have it—sources which it will be hard to repu- 
diate as inadmissible. Specialists in the field of the ancient Scriptures 
have raised respecting the origin, date, authorship and text of the 
sacred books, questions which may finally be settled in a manner very 
different from that which may be agreeable to believers in the infalli- 
bility of Scripture. But these questions affect the literary form only 
of the books, and leave the questions of substance, namely, these of 
history, miracle and revelation, substantially where they were when 
the questions alluded to were raised. 

In regard tothe Creation Story, as it is not poetry nor science, 
so neither, according to its own aspect or profession, is it theory at 
all. The method pursued is that of historical recital. The days of 
creation are neither the solar days of twenty-four hours, nor are they 
the geologic periods which the geologist himself is compelled popular- 
ly, and in a manner utterly remote from precision,to describe as mil- 
lions of millions of years, I set aside both these interpretations, as 
I do not think that Moses intended to convey an idea like the first, 
which was false, or like the second, which, for his auditory, would 
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have been barren and unmeaning. It seems to me that t'ie ‘‘ days” 
of the Mosaist are more properly to be described as CHAPTERS IN 
THE HisTorY OF THE CREATION. In order that the narrative might 
be intelligible, it was useful to sub-divide the work. This could most 
effectively be done by sub-dividing it into pericds of time. It was 
well to choose that particular circumscription or period uf time which 
is the most definite and best understood. Of all these the day is 
clearly the best, as compared with the month or the year,—first, be- 
cause of its small and familiar compass: and, secordly, Lecause of 
the strong and marked division which separates one day from 
another. 

Historic evidence does not at present warrant cur carryirg back- 
wards the probable existence of the Adamic race for more than from 
4,000 to 6,000 years before the advent of Christ. And if, as appears 
likely, the Creation Story has come down from the beginning, and the 
Flood Story is also contemporary, the Christian may feel a lively in- 
terest in observing that, during by farthe larger portion of human 
history, the refreshing rain of Divine inspiration has descended, with 
comparatively short intervals, from heaven upon earth; and the 
records of it have been collected and transmitted in the Sacred Vol- 
ume. Apart from every question of literary form and detail we trace 
the probable origin-of our Sacred Books far back beyond Moses and 
his time. : 

John Bright has told me that he would be content to stake upon 
the Book of Psalms, as it stands, the great question, whether there is 
or is not a Divine Revelation. If Bright did not possess the special 
qualifications of the scholar or the critic, he was, I conceive, a very 
capable judge of the moral and religious elements in any case that 


had been brought before him by his personal experience. Among 


the notes of the supreme position of the Psalms, we find the idea of | 


the one God, who is also the universal God, and the universal Govern- 
or of man, and who thereby stands broadly distinguished from what 
we find to be the character of the polytheistic systems and of their 
heads; namely, divinity restrained by limits of the races or countries 
of antiquity. But, besides, in the Psalms is developed with singular 
force and beauty the idea of Omnipotence in the attitude of nearness 
to min; and, more conspicuously still, of nearness to the individual 
man. The presence thus brought near to us, is not, as in Exodus, a 
consuming, but a soothing and sustaining, presence. One special 
objection lodged against the Psalms is their severe and unmeas- 
ured denunciation of their enemies. It is not difficult to defend 
this denunciation on several grounds, one of which is thatthe Jewish 
nation lived under a different dispensation from ours. Yet whether 
this denunciation can be defended or not, it does not relate to the 
main body of the question respecting the Psalms, but to a portion 
of it which is limited and exceptional. 

In regard to the legislative Books of the Pentateuch, from Exodus 
to Deuteronomy, there is a question about their date and authorship 
in the form in which we now have them. These are contested by the 
negative school on grounds of language and style, upon which none 
can properly attempt to follow or to judge them, unless when 
equipped with the same special knowledge. It is also alleged that 
the Books contain anachronisms, contradictions, statements dis- 
proved by history. Still further, it is attempted to bring down the 
date of the Pentateuch from the time of Moses, by whom the books in 
various forms purport to have been composed, to the period of the 
Babylonian captivity, and this not only as to their literary form, but 


as to their substance. The evident meaning and effect of the attempt is 
to divest them of an historical and to invest them with a legendary 
character. I contend, however, that, after admitting all the anach- 
ronisms, contradictions and errors in statements disproved by history, 
and after admitting editorship at the time of the Babylonian captivity, 
still the heart and substance of the legislative system delivered to us 
in the Pentateuch are historically trustworthy and the work of Moses 
himself. 

From the regions of history and natural science have come recent 
corroborations of Scripture. If it had been actually proved, as it is 
largely argued and seriously held, that the vast and diversified scheme 
of organic life throughout the world has been evolved from a few 
simple types, or possibly from one, such a demonstration would both | 
enlarge and confirm the great argument ot design. Archzologic and | 
historic science has deciphered the cuneiform inscriptions, and has | 
read among them a Creation Story inscribed on the tablets found at 
Nineveh. The Flood Story is strengthened by Izdubar legends discov- | 
ered by Mr. George Smith. The stories of the Great Dispersion and | 
the Sinaitic Journey are supported by recent researches. 

My conclusion, then, is threefold. Iam grateful to science, both 
physical and historical, for the noble services it has rendered to belief | 





| gone 








| President had an escort of 2,000 cavalry. 


| through Georgia come upon the trail of the fugitives. 





by the establishment of truths, or by the rational acceptance of prop- 
ositions in its own domain. I feel that science is not responsible for 
any errors of scientists, either in the misconstruction of the Bible, or 
in offenses which their share of human frailty may have led them 
occasionally to commit against the known laws of rational discussion. 
And, lastly, lam grateful, both to science and to scientists, for having 
assisted, or for having compelled those who believe, to correct errors 
which, in the wantonness of power, they may too long have cherished 
and to submit all their claims to free and critical investigation. 

If God has given us a revelation of His will, whether in the laws of 
our nature or in a kingdom of grace, that revelation not only illumi- 
nates, but binds. Like the credentials of an earthly ambassador, it is 
just and necessary that the credentials of that revelation should be 
tested. But if it be found genuine, if we have proofs of its being 
genuine, equal to those of which, in the ordinary concerns of life, 
reason acknowledges the obligatory character, then we find ourselves 
not to be independent beings engaged in an optional inquiry, but the 
servants of a Master, the pupils of a Teacher, the children of a Father, 
and each of us already bound with the bonds which those relations 
imply. Then head and knee must bow before the Eternal, and the 
Divine will must be embraced and followed by man with all his heart, 
with all his mind, with all his soul, and with all his strength, 


FREEDOM TRIUMPHANT. The Fourth Period of the War of 
the Rebellion, from September, 1864, to its close. By Charles 
Carleton Coffin. Illustrated. Ornamental cl., sq. 8vo, 506 pp. 
Harper & Brothers. 
(This volume is the fourth in the History of the War of the Rebellion, which 

may fittingly be characterized as the dramatic period of our country’s history. 
It opens with the Army of the Shenandoah winning its great victories ; the 
Army of the Potomac besieging Petersburg, after having fought its way from 
the Rapidan to that city, with the Army of the West in possession of Atlanta, 
Abraham Lincoln as candidate for reélection as President, the political issue 
being the continuance of the war till the authority of the United States should 
be recognized in all the revolted States, or peace at any price, and upon such 
terms as Jefferson Davis might dictate: the final abolition of slavery or the 
continuance of theinstitution. From this point it follows the fortunes of the 
war to its close, the curtain falling on the murdered Lincoln as he passed 
away with the light of heaven upon his brow, and the inexpressible peace of an 
eternal morning in every feature, eliciting from Senator Stanton the appropri- 
ate remark, **‘ Now he belongs to the Ages.*”] 

The war in its progress had been marked by bitterness and hate. 
It is not strange that it was so, for it was a conflict between people 
speaking the same language, having the same lineage, inhabiting a 
common country, but moved to action by antagonistic ideas. The 
difference between Freedom and Slavery was irreconcilable and 
eternal. One or the other must go down before the country could be 
at peace. The hope and expectation of the Confederates had been 
the election of General McClellan and the triumph of the ‘‘ Peace 
Democrats,” as many, of those who supported him, called themselves, 
but the reélection of Abraham Lincoln was a declaration on the part 
of the people of the North that the war should go on until the last 
Confederate should lay down his arms in unconditional surrender, to 
become a loyal citizen of the United States. It was ona similar oc- 
casion four years earlier that Lincoln had uttered those memorable 
words : 


If we shall suppose that American slavery is one of those offenses, which in 
the Providence of God, must needs come, having continued through His ap- 
pointed time, and that He gives to both North and South this terrible war asthe 
woe due to those by whom the offense came, shall we discern there any depart- 
ure from those divine attributes which the believers in the loving God ascribe 
to Him? Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, that the mighty scourge of 
war may speedily pass away. Yet.if God wills that it continue vuntil al] the 
wealth piled up by the bondsmen’s two hundred and fifty years of unrequited 
toil shall be sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn with the lash shall be paid 
by another drawn by the sword, as was said three thousand years ago, so still 
must it be said that the judgments of the Lord are true and righteous alto- 
gether. 

The reélection of Lincoln was the signal for pushing the war with 
renewed energy. The Confederates were hemmed in in the 
South, andthe net slowly but surely drawn around them. Silent 
forces were at work weakening the power of the Confederate States 
on the one hand, and strengthening that of the Union on the other. 
The waste of war was felt more keenly by the Southern than by the 
Northern people. In the Southern section there was no power to 
make good the loss ; while in the North there was ceaseless activity 
in supplying the armies with everything that could contribute to 
their efficiency. Far-sighted men saw that the time was approach- 
ing when the drain upon the resources of the Confederate States, the 
destruction of the railroads, and the repeated defeats of the Confed- 
erate armies, would bring about final exhaustion, and inability of the 
Confederate Government to continue the struggle; and from the 
opening of the campaign in the Shenandoah Valley down to the com- 
plete exhaustion of General Lee’s army and his surrender at Ap- 
pomattox, the Federal armies, in spite of harassment and reverses, 
pushed unwaveringly on to the end. 

The terrible realization came to Jefferson Davis 
down. Johnston has surrendered ; Secretary 
the distressing news; Mr. Trenholm, Secretary 
Breckinridge, Benjamin and Mallory steal away to seek their own safety; 
Regan, Postmaster-General, alone remains. The President has joined Mrs. 
Davis, who. as we have seen, forecasting the approaching end.sent her furni- 
ture to the auction room and took her departure quietly from Richmond. The 
The escort dwindles, A large num- 
The flight ends at last. Union cavalry men sweeping 

! Near Irwinsville, in a 
pine thicket in the early morning, they find Jefferson Davis disguised as a wo- 
man, witha pailin his hand,a servant in appearance, going to the brook for 
water. The vision that dazzied him as he stood upon the balcony of the State 
House in Montgomery, 1861, has passed away—thistheend. He becomesa 
prisoner and is taken to Fortress Monroe. 


that the Confederacy had 
Breckinridge arrives with 
of the Treasury resigns; 


ber leave in a body. 
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List. CONGRESS—SECOND SESSION. 


Both houses of Congress convened at noon 
on Monday. In the House of Representa- 
tives the following new members, elected to 
fill vacancies, were sworn in: Messrs. Pindar, 
of New York, Hayes, of lowa, Whitelaw, of 
Missouri, Stone, of Pennsylvania, and Breck- 
inridge, of Arkansas—the latter being greeted 
with enthusiastic cheersfrom the Democratic 
side. Messrs. Sweet, of Idaho, Clark, of 
Wyoming, and Harvey (Delegate), of Okla- 
homa, were also sworn in. 

In the Senate Messrs. Carey and Warren, 
of Wyoming were sworn in. 

At 1:30 the President’s Message was re- 
ceived and read in both Houses. 

Among the important Bills introduced in 
the House were two (by Messrs. Flower and 
Cummings, N. Y.), for a Federal re- 
count of N. Y. City; five (ky Messrs. Town- 
send, Colo.; Bartine, Nev.; Pickler, S. D.; 
Clements, Ga.; Bland, Mo.), for the free 
coinage of silver ; one (by Mr. Lodge, Mass.), 
to regulate immigration ; and two (by Messrs. 
McCreary, Ky., and Wike, IIl.), amending 
the Tariff Law. 


Boston Herald (Ind.), Nov. 30.—In the two 
months that have intervened between the ses- 
sion of Congress which adjourned in October 
and that which comes in to-morrow, probably 
as surprising changes have occurred as ever 
took place in a similar period. ‘lhe party 
that went away from Washington, alike tri- 
umphant and tyrannical, returns to it, under a 
rebuke from the people without precedent in 
its proportions. The feature of chief interest 
in the present session is the manner in which 
it will act under the chastening it has re- 
ceived. 

If ours were really a government in which 
the will of the people was quick to have effect, 
Congress would at once proceed to undo the 
work which has been pronounced obnoxious to 
the people, by putting that will into legisla- 
tion. Unfortunately the difficulties in the 
way of this are greater than in almost any 
other government, professing to be the ser- 
vant of public opinion, that has existed. The 
new Congress does not commence its sessions 
for a year beyond the present date, and in the 
meantime it is in the power of the old one to 
defy the mandate that has gone forth from 
the voters. 

One thing, however, seems to us clear in 
this connection. If Congress cannot bring it- 
self to carry out the will of the people by posi- 
tive legislation, it should not further defy it 
by obnoxious affirmative acts in this respect. 
Fair-minded men of all parties should see this 
and patriotic men should act upon it. If 
there is respect for the people left, to this ex- 
tent, at least, their will must be obeyed. In 
this view we clearly have a right to expect of 
this Congress that it cease to urge its Federal 
Elections measure. If that act had been 
passed at the last session of Congress, it would 
have been ostensibly a victory over the Dem- 
ocratic party. If it passes at the coming ses- 
sion of Congress, it will be a triumph over the 
American people, and an insulting and ag- 
gressive triumph also. Therefore, as an act 
of policy, as well as of decency, the Federal 
Election Bill should be urged no longer. 

The same remark will apply to all general 
legislation of a partisancharacter. If we were 
in England instead of in America, the Repub- 
lican party would at once resign and pass the 


Government in all its departments over into | tures should be discountenanced, there is no 
the hands which it has been decreed ought to | occasion, except in certain contirgencies, for 
hold it. This is not asked now, but the request | resort to obstruction. Only in the event of 
is made that acts shall not be passed which the | Republican aggression, in behalf of the Force 
people have already repudiated. It seems to} and Apportionment Bills, will factious warfare 
us that this is altogether reasonable. There-| on appropriations be excusable. Ifa Republi- 
fore measures like an Apportionment Bill|can administration chooses to assume blame 
ought not to be attempted. The most that} for extravagance in the output of public 
can be expected of this Congress is that it | moneys,the inevitable effect will be to expedite 
shall make no more mischief. We must look| and insure the restoration of Democracy to 
to its successor to repair the harm already | supremacy in all departments of the govern- 
done, — j |ment. The advantages of the situation are all 
; What is the duty of this Congress, then, at! with the Democrats. Will they measure up, 
its coming short Session? Principally to pass | in the present Congress, and in that to follow, 
the Appropriation Bills. Beyond that, to shun | to the standard of unparalleled opportunity ? 
all partisan legislation, By the late election| If they do, their reinvestment with the 
the Democratic cause has become more than | confidence of the country is not for a day, but 
the cause ofa party. It has been made the | for generations. : is 
cause of the people. Whatever else may come | 

| 

| 


from this Congress, it should give us no more ale reoeepe “ENTATIV 
partisan legislation. Measures like the Bank- | SRS VICTORE ONLY TENTATIVE. 


rupt Bill and others of general interest tothe| //@”/¢7's Weekly (Jnd.), Nov. 29.—The late 
whole country should be the only exception to | political revolution was so sweeping that a 
the passage of the Appropriation Bills neces-| T@ction of apprehension immediately fol- 


sary to keep in motion the wheels of the Gov- | owed. One who had aided the revolution by 
ernment. | his vote remarked ruefully as he contemplated 


= | the result, ‘‘ There are lots of holes between 


Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.), Nov. 30.—To the|'9°and’92, and the Detocratic party will be 
houses of Congress which meet this week the | sure to fall into all of them.’’ This forecast 
people, by their ballots, have administered a | of the ability of that party to awaken the dis- 
lesson which ought to be memorable in the | trust of the country was based upon long 
annals of American politics. | experience, and in particular upon knowledge 

What will be the effect? The Republicans | of its strong Bourbon element and its unsound 
are still responsible for the course of legisla- financial proclivities. Its récent Congressional 
tion. They will not be relieved of that re- | ™cord upon the Free Coinage of Silver, for in- 
sponsibility until March 4. Is it their inten-| Stance, is not reassuring. The Senate passed 
tion to heed the warning sounded from every | the Bill by a vote of 42 to 25. But of the mi- 
section of the land? If so, they will hasten to | nority only three were Democrats; and even 
repair past mistakes and avoid, with equal | Mr. Carlisle voted for the Plumb amendment 
care, future error. Undoubtedly the main | which became the free coinage measure that 
cause of the uprising against Republicanism | ¥45 passed. The House rejected the Senate 
was the enactment of the McKinley Tariff Law. Bill; but of its 135 votes for free coinage, only 
That is now conceded by the more alert and | twenty were Republican, and of the 152 votes 
progressive spokesmen of the Republican | against it, only twenty-two were Democrats. 
party. In the hitherto strongly Republican | The conclusion drawn from such figures by 
Northwest, where the Republican losses were | ™any observers is that a Democratic House 
largest, it is emphatically reiterated by the | would be a free silver coinage House, and 
chief Republican journals. The obvious | that this tendency wovld be manifest in its 
course, if this theory be correct, is for the ma-/ neal financial action. | 
jority to retreat from the radical and untena-|. On the other hand, it must be remem- 
ble attitude which they have assumed on eco-| bered that the long and apparently immovable 
nomic questions. The McKinley tariff is an | distrust of the Democratic party, which so 
intolerable public burden, levied in the inter- | long maintained Republican ascendency, was 
ests of trusts and monopolists, in discharge of | largely overcome by Mr. Cleveland's adminis- 
partisan obligations. To modify the Bill, to| tration, and by the wise conservatism of his 
correct its grave inequalities, to relieve indus-| Vie Ws. The old gibe that Democratic admin- 
try and commerce from unjustifiable restric- | 'Stration would demonstrate Democratic in- 
tions, is the simple and logical way out of the Capacity for government now disappears, for 
difficulty. The Democrats should omit no| ifthe people have any ability in judging in- 
opportunity to protest against and direct atten- | Capacity. the result of the election demon- 
tion to the damage and danger resultant from | Strates Republican government to be almost 
the McKinley contrivance. comically incapable. A party which by its 

Next in importance to the tariff is the Force | course in administration could throw itself out 
Bill. That measure, driven through the house | Of power in the popular House so completely 
under the Reed whip and the McKinley spur, | Should be very wary of sneers at incapacity. 
awaits action in the Senate. Whatever the| he true ground of apprehension is that the 
upshot of the Force Bill agitation may be, so result of the election may be misinterpreted. 
far asthe Republicans are concerned, the duty | Lord Salisbury says that it is a victory of free 
of Democrats is plain. The scheme should be | trade. But his remark is as far from the fact 
fought resoluteiy at every stage of legislative | aS if he shouid gall a victory of republicanism 
discussion. over despotism a victory of anarchy. What- 
Coinciding with the renewed demand for|everthe merits of free trade, the popular re- 
the Force Bill is insistence on the enactment | jection of the McKinley Bill is no more the re- 
of anapportionment law. There would, if the | pudiation of protection than the lowering of a 
census bureau had done its work honestly and | customs duty from fifty per cent. to twenty 
efficiently, have been little objection to the de- | percent. ; 
mane. The manifest errors of thecensusenum-| One of the most imposing and agreeable 
erators furnish reason for suspicion and delay. | results of the election was that in Penrsylvania ° 
It would be well for Congress, in the matter | but it was in no sense whatever a Democratic 
of apportionment, to proceed deliberately, at | victory; and Pennsylvania, having overthrown 
least until the basis of the proposed rearrange- | Quay, will vote for the protection candidate in 
ment of districts is shown to be not wholly | 1892 more willingly than ever. In Massachusetts 
worthless. Of the other bills which will | some of the Democratic majorities or plurali- 
probably be pushed, the Shipping Bill is per-|ties were very small. Such facts as these 
haps the most prominent. There is no rea-| point to the conclusion that the result was 
son why the opposition should recede from | largely due to Republican disgust—the dissat- 
antagonism to subsidies, or from refusal to en-| isfaction of many voters who will yet greatly 
rich, under pretence of restoring our commer-| prefer to vote for a Republican candidate in 
cial marine, a few individuals through special | 1892. It would be a stupendo:'s blunder for 
contributions. tariff reformers to suppose that their victory 

Concerning the Appropriation Bills the| in 1892 is already won. That victory will de- 
Democratic position ought to be observant | pend upon the candidate and upon Democratic 








and consistent. While extravagant expendj-| conduct in the meantime. 
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CLEVELAND OR HILL? 


Philadelphia Times (1nd. Dem.), Dec. 1.—If | 
the Democratic National Convention had to} 
meet at this time, or at any time in the near | 
future, to select a candidate for President, it | 
would nominate Grover Cleveland by a’practi- | 
cally unanimous vote outside of New York ;| 
and it would nominate him quite as enthusias- | 
tically and as overwhelmingly if New York | 
were against him as if New York favored him. 


upon Mr. Cleveland. 
The swift mutations of American politics 


| ! 
| party that could poll from one to two million | 


votes, and thus give the Republicans the 
victory. 

The New York leaders who now malignantly 
revile Mr. Cleveland are daily teaching the 
necessity of his nomination. 
ceivable changes in the political situation shall 
occur within the next year, Grover Cleveland 
will be nominated and elected President in 


| 1892, and he will be nominated and elected 


| 


Most of the New York Democratic leaders | 
know the truth; a few possibly deliberately | 
refuse to see the truth, and some who know | 
the truth and some who don't seem to know it, | 
persist in constant and often cowardly assaults | 


without even the trouble of an inquiry as to 
whether New York shall be for him or against 
him. 


Brooklyn Standard-Union (Rep.), Nov. 28.— | 


The matter of greatest political interest in 
this part of the world is the increasing per- 


might make Mr. Cleveland less available, or | sonal importance of Gov. Hill. 


some other man more available, eighteen 
months hence, but it is not probable. If such 


a condition of public sentiment should arise, | cratic party, flushed 


The smashing victory of Tammany placing 


|that organization at the head of the Demo- 
with triumph, and the | 


Unless incon- | 


the same people who to-day would nominate | conspicuity of Hill in the contest both in New 
and elect Mr. Cleveland President, with or| York and the West, have given him a tremen- 
without New York, would then be quite sure | dous boom, and the Southern press shows that 
to select a candidate regardless of the demands | a powerful impression has been made on the 
of the political leaders who dream the idle | Solid South that Cleveland is a back number, 


dream that because they can barter themselves|and Hill the coming man. 


into continued power in New York City they 
can barter themselves into national power. 
The oracles of this always arrogant and 
often perfidious political power in New York 
are now earnestly striving to impress the Dem- 
ocrats of the country thata Democrat cannot be 
elected President in 1892 unless he is the 


favorite of Tammany Hall and its surround- | 


ings. They declare from day to day that New 
York is the battle ground for 1892, and every 
such declaration is coupled with either a direct 
or subtle assault upon Mr. Cleveland. So lost 
to all political reason have these leaders become 
that they openly demand that saloon politics 
shall be nationalized by the Democratic Con- 
vention in the selection of its candidate for 
President ; and the perfidy that defeated Han- 
cock in 1880, and that defeated Cleveland in 
1888, again protrudes its fangs and threatens 
honest Democracy with betrayal and death. 
It is quite time that these leaders, who are 
ever ready to betray a great national cause for 
the plunder of a great city, should know that 
the Democratic and Reform people of the 
country have to-day but one candidate for 
President, and that candidate is Grover Cleve- 
land. They are strengthened in the resolution 
to make him their candidate by ‘‘ the enemies 
he has made,’’ and especially the enemies he 
has made in New York. These people know 


The 


| disturbed, and there is growing agitation. 

| No matter how much may be said to the 
| contrary, the Democratic party will continue 
| to be governed in its National Conventions by 
|the voice of the doubtful States, and pre- 
éminent among them is New York, at once 
imperial and pivotal. 


| 


that Gov. Hill has complete command of the 
Democratic party in this State. If there was 
a doubt about it, the Tammany triumph,which 
was Hill’s own, removed it. Hill can make 
the New York delegation absolutely his in the 
next Democratic Presidential convention. It 
is not believed there can be more than four 
delegates for Cleveland, and the unit rule 
comes in tocrush them out, as John Kelly was 
crushed at Chicago in 1884. 

The decision of the question whether Hillor 
Cleveland is to be the Democratic candidate is 
forced to the front, by the possession of the 
Legislature by the Democracy. The friends 
of Cleveland have been pushing Hill for the 


of himinthatconnection. And Hillhas friends 
who think he should take the Senate, and then 
go for the Presidency. 

There are objections to this course that al- 





immense | 
| complacency of Cieveland’s friends has been 


It is the understanding ofall practical politi- | 
cians, the intelligence of all informed persons, | 


Senate strongly, and saying all kindly things | 


out delay. The tendencies of the political 
| times as the winds are blowing and the tides 
| flowingare not favorable to Cleveland. The 
drift of the day is away from him. 


— 


Harper's Weekly (Ind.), Dec. 6.—The gossip 
about Governor Hill and the Senatorship re- 
calls a familiar passage in /u/ius Cesar, ‘* I 
saw Mark Antony offer hima crown ; yet ‘twas 
not a crown neither ; ’twas one of these coro- 
nets, and, as I told you, he put it by once; 
but, for all that, to my thinking, he would fain 

| have had it.” The doubt that perplexes the 
| Democratic Caesar of the moment is whether 
to take the coronet is to risk the crown; 
whether to accept the Senatorship is to hazard 
the Presidency ; and, again, whether to put 
aside the Senatorship is to lose both the Pres- 
idency and the Governorship. 

The Governor is not aided in making a 
choice by the various exhortations around 
He knows that the friends who urge 
| him not to go to the Senate are less mindful of 
| friendship for him than of hostility to Mr. 
| Cleveland, and would regard the Governor's 
|acceptance of the Senatorship as a virtual 
| abandonment of the contest for the Presiden- 
|tialnomination. As their object is the defeat 
of Mr. Cleveland, they feel that the Governor’s 
acceptance of the Senatorship would be inter- 
preted as evidence of his belief that nothing 
| can prevent Mr. Cleveland’s nomination. But 

the more urgent their opposition to his accept- 
| ance, the more certain they make this inter- 
| pretation, 

| On the other hand the wary Governor sees 
| that the urgency for hisacceptance of the Sen- 
| atorship comes in large part from those who 
| wish to see him tumbled up stairs out of Mr. 
|Cleveland’s way. Some of them allege, in- 
| deed, that the Senate would make him better 
| known to the country as a sagacious public 
| man and incomparable party leader. But he 
| reflects, probably, that it would do no more in 
| this way for him than it has done for other 
| public men and party leaders, for none of 
whom has it proved to be the gate of the 
| White House. Meanwhile the people of New 
| York ought to be grateful to the good Gover- 
| nor for his gracious intention to be either their 
| Senator or their President. 


Frank Leslie’s lllustrated Newspaper (Rep.), 
| Dec. 6.—The most significant expression re- 
| vealing the gradual and growing change on the 
| part of the South in its disposition towardGov- 
lernor Hill isto be found in recent interviews 


him. 


that neither Mr. Cleveland nor any other | low Hill to decline the Senate, without seem-| with Senator Barbour, of Virginia, and with 
honest Democrat will be safe from the Tam-| ing to be flagrantly hostile to Cleveland and to | the Hon. N. W. Finley, Chairman of the Texas 


many traders, unless he is certain to be success- 
ful without their aid. 

To-day the great North has broken from its 
political bondage by a revolution that exhibits 
a change of over 500,000 in the popular vote, 
and both North and South, for the first time 
since the war, unite to give the largest popular 
majority of American history in favor of 
reduced taxes'‘and honest government—the 
issues which point to Grover Cleveland as 
their master leader. 

The people who wrought the unexampled rev- 
olution of 1890 will not take a step backward. 
They will vote in 1892 as they voted in 1890. 
Whether they shall vote the Democratic ticket, 
or whether they shall vote some other national 
ticket, they will vote for candidates who favor 
what achieved the late victory. If the Demo- 
crats shall present the candidate who most 
plainly embodies hostility to monopoly taxes 
and jobbing profligacy, half of New England, 
and fully half the Republican States west of 
Pennsylvania, would cast their electoral votes 
for him, with Pennsylvania fairly doubtful and 
New York certain to vote Democratic solely 
because it couldn’t betray and defeat him. If 
it were possible for New York leaders to 
nationalize saloon politics by the defeat of Mr. 
Cleveland’s nomination, the Democrats, in the 
present condition of public sentiment, would 
lose every debatable State; the anti-tax and 
anti-jobbing voters of the country would divide 
between the Democratic machine, and a third 


| the popular presumption that the ex-President 
| is the great and only Democratic Presidential 
| possibility. Hill hesitates, because if he takes 
the Senate and then 
Presidency, the seat in the Senate could be 
lost to his party, for the State might go Demo- 
cratic on the Presidential issue, and yet the 
Republicans regain the Legislature. But there 
is a more imporiant and immediate matter. It 
is not thought good politics to allow Lieut.- 
Gov. Jones to be promoted. Jones as Gov- 
ernor would be an embarrassment. This al- 
lows Hill to refuse the Senate, and presses 
him to run for Governor again, as a prelimi- 
nary to the Presidential race. 

Now is the path of Hill to be made plain, so 
far asthe Democracy can do it, toward the 
Presidency. The Mugwump lion by the way- 
side is not regarded as a formidable beast 
since the election three weeks ago. The best 
the Mugwumps can do just now is to claim 
that the Repnblicansare working for the nomi- 
nation of Hil!. The story is not straight, how- 
ever, The Republicans in this quarter are 
well aware that Hill would be a hard man to 
beat in New York, and that the South is solid 
for any Democrat—also that it is a close ques- 
tion whether Cleveland would be stronger than 
any other Democrat in Connecticut, New 
Jersey and Indiana. If the Democrats of those 
States are sure he is the strongest and in truth 





the indispensable man for those States, they 


should manifest themselves to that effect with- 


is a candidate for the | 


| Democratic State Committee. Senator Bar- 
| bour, like Governor Hill, is bitterly opposed 
| to the mugwumps, and says, ‘‘ Mr. Cleveland’s 
pronounced opposition to the silver men and 
to the whole policy of the Farmers’ Alliance 
would deprive the Democratic party of the 
assistance of both these powerful organiza- 
tions, if he were at its head.” Mr. Finley 
comes from a State that has, upto a recent 
date, been absolutely iron-clad for Mr. Cleve- 
land. Mr. Finley, in the interview printed in 
the St. Louis Repudlic, says, ‘*‘ Mr. Cleveland 
is very strong in Texas, and I believe that if 
the expression should be taken now that a large 
majority of the party would favor his nomina- 
tion ; but a great many prominent Democrats 
in the State regard Governor Hill as being the 
most available man, and it is not improbable 
that this sentiment will greatly increase by the 
time the convention comes on.” 

This is one of the frankest expressions of 
Southern Democratic opinion that has ever 
been printed. It shows that this paper was 
right in stating, not long since, that while the 
sentiment of the Democracy in the South is 
for Cleveland, sentiment will be sacrificed to 
availability in 1892, as ithas been ever since 
the war,notably when such an avowed aboli- 
tionist and protectionist as Horace Greeley 
was indorsed simply because it was hoped that 
jhe might carry New York, with a possibility 
| of Democratic success. From the date of the 
late campaign, when the Democracy achieved 
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one of its greatest successes in this State, Gov- 
ernor Hill's popularity began visibly to grow, 
and Mr. Cleveland's to wane. 

The next ‘‘ man of destiny” the Democracy 
will trot out will be David B. Hill. 


A NEW POLITICAL FACTOR. 


The American Agriculturist, N. Y., Decem- 
ber.—Fully twenty farmers were elected to the 
Fifty-second Congress in November, and as 
many more Congressmen were chosen whose 
candidacy had been endorsed by the farmers’ 
organizations. Inthe Legislatures of several 
States the farmers are now a majority, while 
in a number of Legislatures they hold the bal- 
ance of power. Kansas farmers will, there- 
fore, name the successor of Mr. Ingalls in the 
United States Senate, and may dictate the 
choice for this high place in other States. 
Three States have chosen farme1 Governors. 

These fruits of the November elections are 
a natural and legitimate outcome of ‘* the 
farmers’ movement,” a term that has been ap- 
plied to the agitation and manifestations of 
unrest that have characterized agricultural life 
during the recent period of depression. Poli- 
ticians are alarmed at this development. 
Conservative managers of vast financial en- 
terprises think they see in the farmers’ upris- 
ing a power that menaces capital. The so- 
called ‘‘labor ele:nent,” or rather’ the 
professional agitators, also fear that the new 
movement will send them to the rear by 
exposing their insignificance. 

But the sober judgment of patriotic intelli- 
gence welcomes the farmers’ movement. The 
American Agriculturist recognizes this 
political activity among our wealth producers 
as only one manifestation of the new life that 
pervades American agriculture. The political 
‘*boss” of whatever party name may well 
tremble before this advance of the people, and 
the capitalist who now enjoys special privi- 
leges is wise to conclude that equality for all is 
certain to be more rigorously enforced by our 
law-making powers. Further than this much 
needed improvement, everything is to be 
gained by a more earnest, more thoughtful and 
more independent citizenship among the 
farmers of our glorious Republic. 

Let the farmers’ movement advance with 
sure and steady strides! Let it avoid the 
pitfalls that ever beset all! efforts at popular 
cohesion, learning wisdom by experience, 
gaining knowledge by inquiry, and developing 
conservatism with the achievement of power. 


FARMERS’ ALLIANCE IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 

. Philadelphia Inquirer (Kep.), Nov. 29.—The 
Farmers’ Alliance movement has _ reached 
Pennsylvania, and it will not doto ignore it. 
There is a theory that the Alliance excite- 
ment isa sort of political epidemic, which is 
sweeping over the country, aud that ina few 
years it will have disappeared as completely 
as that somewhat analogous organization, the 
Greenback party. Heretofore the Farmers’ 
Alliance has not been a power in Pennsyl- 
vania, but the convention held at Harrisburg 
this week gave it an organization, and we 
shall have to accept it as a factor in State poli- 
tics as well as National, for the present at 
least. 

Let us therefore consider the platform with 
which it starts out. It begins with three 
assertions of fact: That there is great de- 
pression in the agricultural interests of the 
country ; that great stringency exists in money 
matters, and that ‘‘the tax laws of this State 
are unjust, inequitable and oppressive, made 
in the interest of favored classes and to the in- 
jury of the masses of people.” It will be ob- 
served that only one of these troubles can be 
remedied by State legislation, but the first 
resolution calls upon the next Legislature to 
revise the tax lawsso that every form of prop- 
erty shall bear its due proportion of the pub- 
lic burders. The Legislautre soon to meet 
is pledged to carry out this proposition 





age of silver, and the Pennsylvania Alliance | tially diminish imports, while the exports of 
joins with its sister bodies in other States in| domestic products during the first month of its 





calling upon Congress to provide this; al- 
though, like them, it fails to indicate how the 
producers of grain are to be benefited by ex- 
tending these facilities to the prodicers ot sil- 
ver. 

The third plank opposes ‘‘ trusts and com 
bines whereby the necessaries of life are ab- 
normally enhanced in price,” and the fourth 


operation were in value larger than those of 
| any other month in the history of the country. 
It is most gratifying to find the President 
strongly urging that ‘* there is neither wisdom 
nor justice in the suggestion that the subject 
|of tariff revision shall be again opened before 
| the law has had a fair trial.” 

The President earnestly urges the develop- 








declares the party inimical to the policy of | ment of American steamship lines, as a step 
allowing foreigners to hold large tracts ot | upon which the effects of the Tariff and of 
land in this country, and both will be approved | Reciprocity measures will largely depend. 
by a great many people without respect to | His approval of the Reciprocity clause of the 
party | Tariff Bill is not only cordial, but more explicit 

A secret ballot is next demanded, and this | than was anticipated, for he urges that the 
probably foreshadows a demand for the Aus- | precise form adopted by Congress was decid- 
tralian ballot system, which is likely to come | edly preferable toa retention of sugar upon 
into general use in this country before very | the dutiable list. He adds: ‘* This Reciproc- 
long. | ity provision is more than an offer ; our part 

The other planks oppose special legislation,| of the bargain is complete, and when the 
demand that United States Senators shall be | countries from which we reccive sugar, cofiee, 
elected directly by the ere and declare the | wanes hides ~— eeaee 99 their oe list 
hearty sympathy of the Alliance with the in-| Such of our products as shall be agreed upon, 
dustrial classes, requesting their codperation|a proclamation of the fact completes the 











in bringing about the reforms demanded. 
Some of the measures proposed will be vig- 


orously opposed by one class or another; but | 


they serve to show what the people are think- 
ing about and what a considerable number of 
them want. In this respect the platform is a 
valuable guice to the Pennsylvania politician. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


N.Y. Tribune (Kep.), Dec. 2.—The Mes- 
sage of the President is a calm, dignified and 
able document, which appeals to the sober 
thought of Americans, and will strongly in- 
fluence public opinion. It is as quiet and con- 
fident as if there had been no election since 
that in which the President and his party were 
deliberately intrusted by the people with the 
charge of the Government. It is justly urged 
that the workings of the Silver and Tariff Acts 
have not yet enabled the people to judge them 
in the light of experience, and as to both, the 
President holds that it would be unjust and 
unwise to undertake radical changes until the 
recent legislation has been fairly tested. 

The President reviews at length the rela- 
tions of the United States with foreign 
Powers, and finds much cause for congratula- 
tion in the accomplishments of the last two 
years. The great success of the United States 
in bringing together for harmonious codpera- 
tion representatives of other American 
Powers is mentioned with justifiable satisfac- 
tion, and with confidence that results of last- 
ing value to the country will be attained. 

President Harrison evidently does not be- 
lieve that the best results of the new Silver 
Act have yet been realized. It is therefore 
urged that the Act should be much more 
thoroughly tested before any effort is made to 
adopt a different policy, and this pregnant re- 
mark is added: ‘‘ Our very large supply of 
gold, if not lost by impulsive legislation to the 
supposed advantage of silver, will give usa 
position of advantage in promoting a perma- 
nent and safe international agreement for the 
free use of silver.” It may easily be inferred 
that the President's judgment with regard to 
free coinage in this country alone has not been 
modified. But he believes that the increased 
circulation for which the existing act provides 
‘*has exerted, and will continue to exert,a 
most beneficial influence upon business and 
upon general! values.”’ 

President Harrison expresses without hesi- 
tation or reserve the belief that the new Tariff 
Act is a wise and beneficent measure, in har- 
mony with the declared will of the people, and 
with the pledges given by himseif and his sup 
porters in 1888. He shows that some of its 
most important provisions have not yet gone 
into effect, that none of its provisions have 





been in operation long enough for the people | 


to judge of their results, and that the intent 


and influence of the Act have been greatly | 
| misrepresented. 
The joint remedy for depressed agriculture |that returns of foreign commerce aiready | 


The President further shows 


| transaction.’’ Strong confidence is expressed 
that results of value to the people will be 
speedily attained. 

| In regard to the Election Bill the President 
|also speaks with unwavering courage and 
fidelity to his convictions of cuty. He believes 
that such a measure is necessary, that every 
loyal and intelligent citizen, if not blinded by 
partisanship, would demand it of Congress, 
and that the subject ought to be acted upon 
without delay. His calm and admirably- 
reasoned remarks on this topic deserve the 
thoughtful attention of all citizens, and form 
perhaps the most impressive and creditable 
part of a message which is throughout deserv- 
ing of high praise. 

N. Y. Times (ind.), Dec. 2.—The Presi- 
dent has forgotten little and learned nothing. 
He meets the Congress in which his party 
provoked defeat, on its reassembling, with a 
tediously urgent exhortation to remedy none 
of the mistakes already made, to press for- 
ward in the same line, and trust to that Prov- 
idence which the French say watches over 
‘* Americans and fools.” 

One subject Mr. Harrison was bound to dis- 
cuss—the Tariff ; a second he has chosen again 
to bring forward—the Force Bill. On neither 
has he anything new to say, the only element 
of novelty in his treatment of them being the 
complete change inthe declared sentiment of 
the people since he last addressed himself to 
Congress. He warns Congress not to touch 
the lariff Law before it ‘‘ has had a fair trial.” 
If this means anything it means that when the 
Jaw has been long enough in operation the 
people will discover that it does not do what 
it was intended to do and what it has already 
done. 

As to the Force Bill, we are bound to credit 
Mr. Harrison with more sincerity than we can 
find any evidence of in histreatment of the 
tariff. What he says of the elections and the 
mode of dealing with them seems like the ex- 
pression of his own thoughts. It has not 
the false ring of his talk about the tariff and 
reciprocity and the sutsidies to American 
shipping. It appears to be the genuine work- 
ing of a limited intelligence upon a question 
that arouses strong feeling. We should say 
that on this subject Mr. Harrison is honestly 
| deceived as to the facts and the principles. 
He really thinks that there is in the elections 
in the South an amount of injustice and op- 
pression that legislation can punish and ulti- 
|mately abolish. He does not see that such 
| evils as there were are steadily disappearing, 
or thatthe proposed legislation wou!'d aggra- 
vate rather than remedy them, or that. opin- 
ion in his own party does not sustain that 
legislation, or that, if the majority in Con- 
gress should enact such legislation, it would 
cost his party many times more votes than it 
could possibly secure. This part of his mes- 
| sage, however, which is much the most cred- 
itable to his heart, is, perhaps, even more 
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future than allthe rest. There is no need to | and makes needed distinctions, shines the per- 
reargue the question. If the majority follow | fect integrity of the man’s intention. Justice 
his advice, or, rather, if the leaders persist in | is a strong trait of President Harrison’s charac- 
the plan they have easily induced him to ap-| acter, and the evident honesty of his guardian- 
prove and urge, they will only make their sit-| ship of the public interests must strengthen 
uation more difficult, more perilous even, than | him before the country. 

it nowis. Itis bad enough for them to re- _ 

fuse to remedy the errorsthey have made. It| MV. Y. Herald (Ind.), Dec. 2.—Mr. Harri- 
will be far worse for them in addition to|son’s message does not rise above the dull 
plunge into others that have been condemned | monotony of platitude. It lacks the merit of 
in advance. The extortionate tariff was aj either rhetoric or logic, will be read from 
heavy load to carry. If they pile on that the | courtesy, but without interest. As an exhibit 
Force Bill, with its vast and varied powers of | ofstatesmanship it isa serious disappointment, 
vexation and offense, they will make the load | for it conveys an impression that the writer has 
crushing and will sink beneath it. noconvictions or thinks it impolitic to express 
them. 

No one will, therefore, suspect Mr. Harri- 
son of trying to argue. Argument would de- 
stroy his position and show that the people 
are not fools after all. He therefore confines 
himself to vague statements which can stand 
on their feet only when Ahey are so crowded 
together that they can’t fali. 
| But Mr. Harrison in the latter part of his 
| message shows himself to be the head of a 





N. Y. Star (Dem.), Dec. 2.—The President’s 
Message is characteristic. Fashioned after the 
traditional pattern as to subjects discussed and 
the order in which they are mentioned, in 
literary and forensic merit it barely reaches 
mediocrity, while, politically it is a purely 
partisan plea in extenuation of the course of 
the Administration and the Congress which 
the people have just decisively condemned. 

Respecting the McKinley Act the message | te reminds Congress that this is their short 
assumes that the public are ignorant, but will | session, and calls upon them to push certain 
hereafter be enlightened. purely partisan bills with vigor and celerity. 

Touching gingerly on the Cenees, General | The Reapportionment and Force Bills must 
Harrison says that the result, which will be at| -eceiye immediate attention. These are in 
once communicated to Congress, devolves the interest of the party and should not be 
upon that body the duty of making a new ap- | neglected. He even refrains, he says, from 
portionment of Representatives ‘‘among the | making aont suggestions which occur to him 
several States according to their respective oe e f 
numbers.” 

Entirely sophistical is the argument for the 
Fraud and Force Election Bill. The message | 
says thatthe ‘‘ pending question is not whether | 
we shall have a Federal Election Law, for we | This last work of his pen will add nothing to 
now have one, and have had for nearly twenty | 43, reputation, and there is no reason that it 
years, but whether we shall have an effective should. It is cautious to the verge of timidity, 
law.” Do not the people know just as well aS| and therefore inconclusive. The message is 
the President about the existing Election Law, ltediously long, but perhaps that may be 
and what manner of law it is? Is there any | attributed to the fact that the writer had very 
one so stupid as to fail to see the gross fallacy | jittle to say 
the President commits in seeking to confuse —" 
different things by calling them by the same 
generic name? We-have not yet departed in 
any substantial degree from the system that 
has lasted as long as the United States Consti- 
tution. The methods the President advocates 
would put an end tothat system. That the 
revolution is not necessary to ‘‘ free and honest 
elections’’ is manifest from the undeniably 
honest and perfectly free expression of the 
deliberate sentiment of the country lately 
evinced in voting out of legislative power 
those whose excesses command the praise of 
the Chief Executive. 

The reciprocity section of the message is the 
most adroit part of it. But in endeavoring to 
popularize the proposal for exceptional free 
trade, it exposes with startling clearness the 
radical vice of the scheme that would vest in 
the President alone authority to impose duties 
at will, contrary tothe Eighth Section of the 
First Article of the Constitution, which gives 
to Congress the power ‘‘to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts and excises.” 

As between Blaine and McKinley, the Presi- 
dent makes a shifty effort ‘‘to hide with the 
hare and hunt with the hounds,”’ but it is 
evident from the laudatory allusions to the 
conduct of Foreign Affairs that the Waterloo 
of McKinley and Reed has left only one 
‘“Man from Maine” in the Presidential 
councils, and that he is Premier now more 
than ever. 

The announcement that the Civil Service 
law has been faithfully observed will ‘‘ make 
the wide world wonder.’’ The President’s 
Message as a whole is simply a weak excuse 
forthe shortcomings of the President’s party. 








these. 

Mr. Harrison is an honest man, but a thor- 
ough partisan. We have never questioned his 
motives or his integrity, only his judgment. 


N. Y. Sun (Dem.), Dec. 2.-—-The principal 
thing in President Harrison’s message is a 
zealous recommendation that the Force Bill 
should be taken up and pressed through Con- 
gress. 

There is little need of any further argument 
upon this subject. This Bill is simply a revo- 
lution. Its one purpose is to continue the 
dominant party in power; and to this end its 
promoters are willing to destroy local self- 
government, to overthrow the rights of citizens 
and of communities, and to change a republic 
of free elections into a concentrated party 
despotism. 

This scheme should be resisted determinedly, 
unyieldingly, uncompromisingly, by every 
Democrat. If necessary.every means of delay 
and obstruction should be resorted to in Con- 
|gress. Whatever differences of opinion may 
| exist among Democrats concerning other sub- 
jects, let there be unity and codperation con- 
cerning this. Preserve the liberties of the 
people ! Put down the Republican conspiracy 
to destroy them ! 





Philadelphia Ledger (Ind. Rep.), Dec. 2.— 
As to some of the topics discussed by the 
President in the Message sent to Congress 
yesterday, especially the tariff, the silver ques- 
tion and the Federal Election Bill now pend- 
ing, there will, of course, be differences of 
opinion ; but those who read it carefully can 
hardly fail to award it the credit of being a 
plain, dispassionate and business-like docu- 


ical, - 


N. Y. Press (Rep.), Dec. 2.--President Har- 








occupy only a few pages of the formidable 
document, the message is a dry summary of 
department reports. 

The Administration has learned nothing, 
forgotten nothing ; and the message is simply 
an exhibition of the feebleness to which a 
President can gravitate in political adversity. 


Brooklyn Times (Rep.), Dec. 1.—President 
Harrison’s second annual message will, we 
think, prove satisfactory to the great mass of 
citizens whose votes made him the official head 
of the Republic. It is dignified in tone and 
temper, and its recommendations are emi- 
nently practical and business like. 

The message proves that in the councils of 
the Administration there is no disposition to 
weaken or falter in the discharge of the trust 
that was imposed upon Benjamin Harrison by 
the votes of the people in November, 1888. 
The President is loyal to his country, to his 
party and to his convictions of duty, and the 
menace of a hostile majority in the next House 
of Representatives will not swerve him from 


| his path. 


| party rather than the President of a people. | 


in order to clear the way for such measures as | 


Boston Post (Ind.), Dec. 2.—The President, 
in his second annual message, offers nothing 
new, nothing pertinent, nothing enlightening. 
It cannot be said that he evades the salient 
points of the question, so successfully does he 
strive to make it appear that he utterly failsto 
comprehend them. 

In short, so far as the President’s Message 
| indicates anything, it shows that the adminis- 
tration will not listen to the loud demands of 
the Republican party atthe West for the repeal 
of the new Tariff Act, and that it will favor 





Philadelphia Times (Ind. Dem.), Dec. 2.—| sage is ari insult to the American people. 


the enactment of the Force Bill. This is the 
extent of its significance. 


Philadelphia Press (Rep.), Dec.2—The mes- 
sage throughout maintains with earnestness 
and broad judgment the policy and principles 
upon which the Administration came into 
power. What has been done was in pursuance 
of that policy, and because it was elected on a 
platform requiring it to do those very things. 
The President’s courageous and dignified ad- 


herence to that course will command the 
respect and cordial support of his party 
throughout the country. 

Richmond Times (Dem.), Dec. 2.—Aside 


from its purely partisan recommendations, the 
message is commonplace in the extreme. It 
is only such a document asa Republican poli- 
tician could write, and as a Republican politi- 
cian would write. There is not an utterance 
or a sentiment contained in it worthy in the 
slightest degree of being dignified as states- 
| manlike. 

Hartford Courant (Rep.), Dec. 2.--The clos- 
ing paragraphs of the message are devoted to 
a setting forth of the reasons, as they lie in the 
President’s mind, for the enactment of the last 
Lodge Federal Election Bill. It isa powerful 
argument, bearing the unmistakable marks of 
sincere conviction and profound feeling. Every 
intelligent citizen will read, study and weigh 
it for himself. From some of the propositions 
advanced in the course of it, probably the most 
| strenuous opponent of the National Elections 
| Bill will not care to openly dissent. ‘‘ The 
qualification of an elector,’’ says President 
Harrison, ‘* must be sought'in the law, not in 
the opinions, prejudices or fears of any class, 
however powerful. The path of the electorto 
the ballot-box must be free from the ambush 
| of fear and the enticements of fraud ; the count 





ment, unless they are inclined to be hypercrit- | so true and open that none shall gainsay it,’’ 


Albany Argus (Dem.), Dec. 2.—Such a mes- 
It 


rison’s second annual message to Congress| President Harrison’s second annual message | reveais in the strongest light the Lilliputian 
cannot fail to increase the respect entertained | is an elaborate matter-of-fact paper,excepting | mind and character of the writer, and it is 
for him by every one who readsit. Conspicu-| the few paragraphs apologizing for the Mc-| bound to intensify the feeling of contempt with 


ous above its completeness of detail concerning | Kinley tariff law and demanding itscontinu-| which intelligent Republicans 


the 


WE Pe ie 


the things that the public wantsto be informed | ance, his demand for subsidized steamships, President who owes his position to the branded 
on, and equally conspicuous above the clear-; and his special pleading for the Force Election chairman of the Republican national executive 


headed manner in which he discusses reasons’ Bill. 


Outside of these three features, which ' committee. 
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Baltimore'American (Rep.), Dec. 2.—A more 
ower and consistent message than that of 

resident Harrison has never issued from the 
White House. Evidently he does not attrib- 
ute the recent crushing deteat to the efforts of 
Congress and his administration to carry out 
the policy of the Republican party. Every 
measure of importance endorsed by the major- 
ity in the Fifty-first Congress is endorsed by 
the President, and the passage of those bills on 
the calendar which still hang fire because of 
lack of time at the first session, strongly urged 
as’an evideuce of good faith to the public and 
as necessary to the peace and progress of the 
country. The part of the message relating to 
the necessity for a proper law to regulate con- 
gressional elections is very clear and can 
scarcely fail todisarm much of the thoughtless 
Opposition to the measure. 

The message is courageous, thoroughly Re- 
publican in tone, and if its provisions are 
adopted the Republican party will be placed 
in line for agreat victory at the next national 
election. 


Providence Journal (Ind.), Dec. 2.—The 
President's Message is chiefly interesting in the 
justification it affords for the poorest opinions 
that have been held regarding his statesman- 
ship and intelligence. It is precisely such a 
message as was to be expected from a man of 
Mr. Harrison’s narrow mind, restricted views, 
blind Bourbonism, stubborn prejudices, and 
small mental calibre in general. A real states- 
man or even a shrewd party leader would have 
risen to a much higher and different plane. 


Springfield Republicen (/nd.), Dec. 2.—The 
President's treatment of the tariff question is 
almost boyish. He does not openly say prices 
have not been or will not be affected by the 
new law, but he implies as much, and then pro- 
ceeds to rob the act of its other purpose of 
lessening imports of foreign goods by showing 
that imports for the first three weeks of 
November under the law were actually greater 
than for the same time last year and the year 
before—forgetting that the main object of the 
Bill, as stated in the Chicago platform, was 
** such a revision of the tariff laws as will tend 
to check imports.” If it neither makes foreign 
competing goods cost more, nor gives oppor- 
tunity for higher prices on like domestic prod- 
ucts, nor, in fact, imposes any greater barrier 
against the importation of competing products 
than did the old law, for what in the wide 
world was it enacted? Mr. Harrison seems to 
be a trifle bewildered on this subject. 





INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


N. Y. Tribune, Dec. 4.—The fate of the 
International Copyright inthe American Con- 
gress was virtually settled yesterday. The in- 
telligent sentiment of the Nation will rejoice 
that it has been settled in the right way. The 
vote in the House in favor of the Copyright 
Bill was 139 to 95. Apparently nothing now 
can prevent it from becoming a law, for the 
disposition of the Senate on the subject has 
been shown more than once. A practically 
unanimous vote in favor of copyright may be 
expected in that body. It has been a long and 
hard fight that the Copyright League has 
waged in favor of national honesty and fair 
dealing. Its members, and especially its ener- 
getic officers, are entitled to high praise for 
their earnest labors, which at length are about 
to be crowned with success. 


N. Y. Times, Dee 4.—The passage by the 
House yesterday of the International Copy- 
right Law is something of which the whole 
people may well be proud, for it was the per- 


_ formance of an act of justice and honesty by 


representatives of the people who had, through 
misunderstanding and ignorance, once taken 
action in the opposite sense. The Copyright 
Bill was defeated at the last session by a 
rather narrow, but quite sufficient, majority. 
The speeches that were made for the Bill 





were all on a high plane. They took the 
broad and solid ground that the Bill was one 
to ‘‘ establish justice,”’ to protect indisputa- 
ble rights, to secure to a considerable body of 
men the enjoyment and control of their own 
property. The net result of the operation of 
this Bill, as it is understood by the practical 
and experienced representatives of each in- 
terest affected by it, will be in substance this: 
The writers will secure pay proportioned to 
the salable quality of their work, and Ameri- 
can and foreign authors alike will have the ad- 
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THE CRISIS IN IRISH AFFAIRS. 


Cable Dispatches, London, Nov. 28.—Mr. 
Parnell has issued a manifesto addressed ‘‘ To 
the Irish People,” in which he says: 

The integrity and independence of a section 
ot the Irish Parliamentary Party having been 
apparently sapped and destroyed by the wire- 
pullers of the Liberal Party, it has become 
necessary for me, as leader of the Irish party, 


vantage of both markets ; publishers will have |to take counsel with you, and, having given 
the same advantage, and American printers | you the knowledge which is in my possession, 


and binders will have a larger demand for |to ask your judgment upon a matter which 
theirlabor. In the meantime the American | now solely devolves upon you to decide. 


reacer will be able to get some books that he | 


The letter from Mr. Gladstone to Mr. Mor- 


cannot get at all now, will get most of his | ley, written for the purpose of influencing the 
reading atas low acost as now, and much of | decision of the Irish party in the choice of 


it even lower, and will get it all honestly. 
When the Senate shall have passed the Bill, 
which it-is sure todo with all reasonable 
promptness, every intelligent American will 
feel a distinct increase of self-respect. 





FARMERS’ ALLIANCE NATIONAL 
CONVENTION. 


The National Economist (Farmers Alli- 
ance), Washington, Nov. 29 —The regular 
annual session of the National Farmers’ Alli- 
ance and Industrial Union, which convenes in 
Ocala, Florida, next week, will be composed 
of delegates from all the States in which 
Farmers’ Alliances are organized, who, when 
they meet, constitute the Supreme Council of 
the Order. The Supreme Council is the na- 
tional legislative body and represents every 
member of the Order-—now over 2,000,000 
strong—through the chosen delegates that 
attend. 

This great Alliance movement has no leaders, 
and has had none from the beginning ; it is 
distinctively and purely a people’s movement. 
Every step in the evolution of this great Order 
has come from the ranks of its members. Its 
officers and its laws have often been changed. 
The popular conception of its objects and 
purposes have undergone several complete 
changes, and in spite of all this it has steadily 
and rapidly passed on to higher achievements. 
Depending,as this move does, upon education, 
every step must come from the people as a 
result of the consensus of opinion of the entire 
Order, and he is the best officer who follows 
most closely the will of the people, rather than 
he who attempts to lead. 

The Alliance wants measures, and should 
adopt as few subjects as possible, and to get 
them must give votes. The fewer the planks 
in the Alliance platform, and the more votes 
to give for them tothe party that adopts them, 
the more certain the Alliance will be of suc- 
cess. 


N. Y. Mail and Express (Rep.), Dec. 3.— 
Our special correspondent who is in attend- 
ance on the Farmers’ Alliance National Con- 
vention in Ocala, Florida, sends us to-day 
some very interesting statements, by leaders 
of the Alliance, of its principles, policy and 
political expectations. President Polk is op- 
posed tothe National banks and defends the 
Alliance scheme of government warehouses 
for farm products, by what is called the Sub- 
Treasury Bill, which, he says, is copied exactly 
from the Windom Bill in regard to silver coin- 
age, only corn, cotton, wheat and tobacco are 
deposited and drawn against, instead of silver. 

The Alliance men say that Cleveland never 
can get any Alliance votes for President, nor 
could Roger Q. Mills. The most interesting 
fact is that the Alliance does not want to join 
the Knights of Labor, or to be joined by the 
Knights. 

Our correspondent is very much impressed 
by the coherence, union, vitality and vigor of 
the new political power. ‘‘It is the great 
political phenomenon of the time.” But how 
long will it last ? 


their leader, and claiming for the Liberals and 
their leaders the right of veto upon the choice, 
is the immediate cause of this address, the 
purpose of which is to remind you and your 
Parlimentary representatives that Ireland con- 
siders the independence of her party as her 
only safeguard within the Constitution, and 
above and beyond all other considerations 
whatever. 

The threat of that letter, repeated so inso- 
lently on many English platforms, that unless 
| this right of veto was accorded to England, 
| Ireland could not have home rule, compels 
|me to put before you information which will 
|enable you to understand the measure of the 
| loss with which you are threatened unless you 
consent to throw me to the English wolves 
| now howling for my destruction. 
| In November of last year I visited Mr. Glad- 
| stone at Hawarden, and received the details 
|of the intended proposals of himself and his 
| colleagues of the late Liberal Cabinet with re- 
|gard to home rule in the event of success in 


| the next general election. I direct your atten- 
| tion tocertain points of vital importance for 
the formation of your judgment. These vital 
points of difficulty are embraced under the fol- 
lowing heads: 

1. The retention of Irish members in the Im- 
perial Parliament. 

2. The settlement of the land or agrarian 
difficulty in Ireland. 

3. The control of the Irish constabulary. 

4. The appointment of the judiciary, includ- 
ing Judges of the Supreme Court, County 
Court Judges, and resident magistrates, 

Upon the first point Mr. Gladstone told me 
that it was the fully-matured and unanimous 
opinion of his colleagues and himself that, in 
order to conciliate English public opinion, it 
would be necessary to reduce Irish representa- 
tion from 103 to 32. Upon the second point 
| the proposition was that the Irish Legislature 
was not to be given the power of solving the 
agrarian difficulty. Uponthe third point Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues felt that this force 
must be left to the appointment of its officers, 
under control of the imperial authority, for an 
indefinite period, while funds for its mainte- 
nance, payment and equipment would be com- 
| pulsorily provided out of the Irish revenues. 
| Upon the fourth point, a period of ten or 
twelve years was suggested as the limit of the 
| time during which the appointment of judges 
| and resident magistrates should be retained in 
| the hands of the imperial authority. 
| Inreply to Mr. Gladstone I stated the views 
which I then held, and which I still continue 
|to hold. With regard to the retention of the 
|Irish members, the position which I have 
always adopted and which I then represented 
is that with the concession of full powers to 
an Irish Legislature equivalent to those en- 
joyed bya State of the American Union the 
number and position of the members so 
retained would become a question of imperial 
concern and not of pressing or immediate im- 
portance for the interests of Ireland, but that 
with the important and all-engrossing subjects 
of agrarian reform, constabulary control, and 
judiciary appointments, left either under impe- 
rial contro! or totally unprovided for, it would 
be the height of madness for any Irish leader 
to imitate Grattan’s example and consent to 
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disband an army which had cleared the way to|to light. The bomb has been exploded ina | Boston Journal, Dec. 1.--Mr. Parnell’s man- 


victory. 

Cable Dispatch, Lonavn, Nov. 29.—Mr. 
Gladstone has issued a reply to Mr. Parnell’s 
manifesto, in which he denies zz /ofo the state- | 


moment of anger, and Parnell turns evidence 
against his fellow-conspirators in orderto save 
his own political life. The manifesto proclaims 
Parnell’s intention to promote a complete 
separation as fully as did his famous speech in 


| ifesto caps the climax of his blind selfishness 
| and ingratitude. It shows how completely his 

immoral career has dulled his sensibilities that 
| he does not recognize or in any way allude to 
| any reasons personal to himself as explaining 


ments made by the Irish leader in regard to| America, and has rendered the prospects for| the desire that he should relinquish the lead- 
the retention of Irish members in the Impe-| Ome rule worse than they have been at any | ership of his party, but attributes it all to a 


rial Parliament, the settlement of the land or 
agrarian difficulty in Ireland, the contro} of 
the Irish constabulary, and the appointment | 
of the judiciary in Ireland. 


time since 1885. 


The News, London, Nov. 28.—We are 


| conspiracy against him. He raises an alto- 
| gether false issue in alleging that the Liberals 
| have claimed the right to exercise a veto power 


Mr. Gladstone | willing to make large allowances for him. To| Upon the proceedings of the Irish party. As 


says he will not apply a single epithet to Mr. | his excited feelings every man’s hand seems | for his attempt to awaken Irish antipathies 
Parnell, not being his judge. He believes, | against him, and he sets his hand against every | 4841nst the Liberals by a disclosure of Mr. 


however, that he showed by his course in the | 
matter of the special commission appointed to | 
investigate the charges made against Mr. Par- | 


man. The lawless conduct, continued for 
years, of which he stands guilty, has blinded 
him to a perception of moral distinctions. In 


| Gladstone’s negotiations with him, it is a des- 
| picable breach of faith, but the discredit of it 
| reacts upon himself, not on Mr, Gladstone. 


nell growing out of the Pigott letters that he | the reprobation that his conduct meets he can| Mr. Parnell’s treachery in publishing these 


had no disposition to do Mr. Parnell injustice. | 

In conclusion Mr. Gladstone says that he | 
has always held, both in public and in private, 
that the National party of Ireland ought tore- 
main entirely independent of the Liberal 
party of Great Britain. It is their duty and | 
his duty, conformably with the spirit of Grat- | 
tan and O’Connell, to study ail adjustments | 
in the great matter of Home Rule which may | 





see nothing but a desire for his destruction. 
Yetthe Liberal party treated him with every 
possible consideration. We will say nothing 
of his revelations. A breach of confidence, if 
ithas been committed, would be but a small 
part of the fault which all the English Liberals 
will find with the manifesto. We regret it 
most for the almost irreparable injury it inflicts 
on the Irish cause. It seems to be the last 


| negotiations reveals him as capable of sacri- 
| ficing Ireland to his own ambitions. 

| Mr. Parnell miscalculates the constituency 
| to which he appeals. Offenses such as he has 
| been guilty of during a long period of years 
|are peculiarly odious to the Irish, one of 
whose strong traits of character is respect for 
woman and regard for virtue. The Irish 
| priesthood cannot be counted on to sustain 


tend to draw to their side moderate and equi-| fatal dis-service, which obliterates many, if | Mr. Parnell under these circumstances. If he 


table men. 
ure except such as Ireland could approve on | 
the lines already laid down would be fatuity | 
as regards himself and treachery to the Irish 


nation, in which, even by the side of Parnell, | 


he can claim to take an interest. 


The Times, London, Nov. 28.—The mani- | 


festo shivers forever the supposition that Mr. 
Parnell can ever again be treated as a trust- 
worthy friend or an honorable foe. It is prob- 
ably the most shameless document English 
public life has seen since the days of the Revo- 
lution. But shameless as it is it will not im- 
probably effect its immediate purpose in Ire- 
land, and rivet once again the yoke of an un- 
crowned King on the necks of the Irish 
people. 

The mutineers in the Parliamentary ranks, 


by their outrageous breach of confidence, hold | 
Gladstone and Morley upas men desiring to| 


play Ireland false. All sections of the British 
people will share in the hesitation to credit 
Parnell’s unsupported statement. 

The Chronicle, London, Nov. 28.—The ap- 
peal is ingeniously framed to persuade Irish- 
men that they will lose much and gain nothing 
worth having by dismissing him, but it will 
arouse popular indignation. His most power- 
ful blow is the revelation of the abject paraly- 
sis of the Gladstonian party over the land 
question and Mr. Morley’s confession of their 


inability to assist the sufferers from the plan of | 


campaign by promising to see the evicted ten- 
ants out of their troubles. 
Parnell gained his point, but failed to gauge 


the situation, which lies in a nutshell. Mr. | 


Gladstone’s scheme matters little. It will be 
killed by the manifesto, but the English people, 
having seen what manner of men the Parnell- 
ites are, will never trust them with the govern- 
ment of Ireland. 


The manifesto clearly shows that Mr. Par- | 


nell is not a person with whom any statesman 
can venture to hold confidential relations. Irish 
ingratitude in politics is proverbial, but never 
before was it avgwed with such cold and calcu- 
lating cynicism. 


The Standard, London, Nov. 28.—The man- 
ifesto is highly damaging to the credit of Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Morley, as straightforward 
statesmen. No English politician will ever | 
trust Parnell again, but he has chosen exactly 
the right line to win back the fanatical regard | 
of Irishmen. Never, surely, did a champion | 
battling for life treat his foes with more lofty 
disdain. _ 


The Post, London, Nov. 28.—Never has the | 
veil of secrecy been more ruthlessly torn aside, | 
Nota single point of the sordid conspiracy | 
has been omitted from the story of the home. | 
rule compact, now forthe first time brought ; 


But for him to propose any meas | not all, his incomparable services. 


7. = . 
| Freeman's Journal, Dublin, Dec. 1.—The 
| crisis is the most momentous that has ever oc- 
curred in Ireland. The position is, however, 


| freed from many of the dangers that encom- | 


| passed the split between O’Connell and the 
| Young Ireland party. The people are now 
| educated and politically organized. While Mr. 
| Parnell’s manifesto has repulsed many of his 
‘former supporters, it has been serviceable to 
| Ireland by giving certain matters the light of 
|day. This willenable us to know where we 
stand. Mr. Gladstone sincerely desires to 
pacify Ireland, but he has to deal with follow- 
ers less honest and sincere than himself. Mr. 

Parnell has shown himself capable of gauging 
and dealing with these men. They dread him 
because he knows their measure. How will 
| they act in the future in dealing with men who 
lack Mr. Parnell’s extraordinary and com- 
| manding character ? 

Believing inthetriumph of home rule, we 
cannot forget Mr. Gladstone’s age. We do 
not hesitate to say that whittled down home 
rule will perpetuate a condition of affairs that 
|alldesire to have ended. At the first show of 
weakness or indecision before the foe the 


nell!” 

N. Y. Evening Post, Dec. 1.—The Irish 
cause has never, in all its long and dreary his- 
tory, had so much need, not only of common 
sense, but American ‘‘ horse sense,”’ as at the 
present crisis, and we are glad to see there 
appears to bea sufficient supply of it among 
the members of the Irish parliamentary party 
to prevent Parnell’s inflicting on it the 
greatest of its many disasters. The great 
majority of the members refuse to follow him 


| in his crazy course, and the delegates now in| 


this country have sent a long dispatch full of 
the wisdom which the occasion calls for, dis- 
sociating themselves from him. The Catholic 
clergy, too, have declared themselves against 
him, and his following in Parliament will 
probably drop at once to a score or so of those 
most dependent on him pecuniarily—for he 
is the custodian of the fund out of which the 
salaries of the poor men are paid. The folly 
of Parnell’s course must in charity be ascribed 
to some failure of his mental powers. If he 
had promptly acquiesced in the view generally 
taken of the situation in which the judgment 
of the divorce court placed him, and. with- 
drawn at once from the leadership of the 
party, if not from his seat inthe House, there 


| is little question that six months of retirement 
| would have expatiated his faults in the public 
|eye sufficiently to enable him to reappear. 


Peopie forgive sins such as his readily enough 
if not accompanied by gross duplicity or cru- 
elty. 


party will cry, ‘‘Oh, for one hour of Par-| 


insists on continuing as leader, he will not 
have much of a party to lead. Mr. Parnell’s 
effort to save his political prestige is futile, 
but in making it he has inflicted a very serious 
injury upon Ireland, and has turned back the 
hope of reform. 


Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette, Dec. 1.—It 
is impossible to reconcile the widely-divergent 
views which the many critics of Mr. Parnell’s 
manifesto have placed before the public. Itis 
very evident, however, that he has greatly 
weakened his position both in England and 
| the United States, whatever may be the effect 
| of his address upon the people of Ireland. 

Great interest will centre in the meeting of 
the Irish Members of Parliament which will be 
| held to-day. They will have to choose between 
Mr. Parnelland the cause of home rule. There 
is nothing more certain than that the reten- 
tion of their self-willed and morally-degraded 
|chief at the head of the Irish party will be 

followed by the most disastrous consequences 
to the cause which they represent. That 
cause has already been immensely damaged 
by the extraordinary course which its greatest 
champion has seen fit to adopt, and it becomes 
a serious question whether any policy can be 
successfully carried through which will not 
greatly retard the consummation of the aims 
which the home rulers seek to accomplish. 


Chicago Inter-Ocean, Nov. 30.—The effect, 
immediate or ultimate, of Mr. Parnell’s ad- 
dress cannot be foreseen. No doubt the Con- 
servatives feel about it much as the Democrats 
in this country feel about the gloating of the 
free-trade Republican over the result of the 
recent election. But Mr. Gladstone can well 
afford to maintain serenity of conscious recti- 
tude. Hehas no occasion to regret that he 
espoused the cause of Ireland. That cause 
has suffered more than one set-back before. 
It survived the Phcenix Park butchery, as it 
will undoubtedly survive the Parnell scandal. 


Philadelphia Press, Nov. 30.—Mr. Parnell 
in his manifesto has with great dexterity con- 
fused two distinct phases of the Irish question, 
| the programme for Home Rule, which the 
Liberal party is now willing to grant, and the 
Irish leadership, under which any Home 
Rule whatever can be secured from Great 
Britain. Mr. Gladstone may be right or 
wrong inthe limits he seeks to put to Home 
Rule. Most Americans will think he is wrong, 
though so far as judicial powers are con- 
cerned they are even with us divided between 
central and local authorities. But the rea 
issue to-day is not over the academic pro 
posals and negotiations which Mr. Gladston 
now makes, but how best to secure a majorit 
in the English House of Commons ready to 
grant Home Rule atall. This is an indispen- 
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sable condition precedent to any Home Rule 
whatever, large or small, and Mr. Parnell has 
seen fit, first by refusing to resign and next by 
his manifesto, with his attack on Mr. Glad- 
stone, [reland’s true friend, to render such an 
English majority difficult, if not unattainable. 


Philadelphia Ledger, Dec. 1.—It would be 
difficult in all history to find a more detestable 
example of treachery and reckless malignity 
than Parnell’s. He has made the record him- 
self. 

{The Irish members of the House of Commons held 
a meeting on Monday in a room of the House, to con- 
sider the advisability of removing Mr. Parnell from 
his position as leader of the Nationalist party. Aftera 
long and stormy session, the meeting adjourned 
until Tuesday without action. 

Upon reconvening at noon on Tuesday, considera- 
ble time was occupied in reading telegrams from 
Ireland and the United States. The debate which 

followed was excited and often bitter. But Mr. Par- 
nell as Chairman, supported by an aggressive minor- 

ity, ruled the meeting with a firm hand. In the even- 
ing a motion to adjournto Dublin for three weeks 
was negatived by a vote of 44 to 29, Mr. Parnell not 
voting. This vote revealed Parnell’s strength in the 
meeting to be 30. The meeting adjourned to meet 
in the same place on Wednesday. It has become 
clear that Mr. Parnell and his followers are deter- 
mined to fight to the end against his retirement. 
At the meeting on Wednesday no decision was 
reached, but the probabilities of Mr. Parnell’s event- 
ual triumph seemed greatly increased by the intro- 
duction of a compromise resolution by Mr. Clancy, 
one of Parnell’s ardent supporters. The meeting ad- 
‘journed until Thursday.—Epiror Lit. Dicest.] 


FINANCIAL, 


SECRETARY WINDOM’S REPORT. 


N.Y. Evening Post (lnd.), Dec. 2.—The 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury shows 
a probable surplus of current receipts over ex- 
penditures for the year ending June 30, 1891, 
of $52,000,000. Allowance is made in this es- 
timate for a net loss of $9,000,000 in the re- 
ceipts from customs duties, the repeal of the 
duty on raw sugar not taking place until the 
tst of April. The increased allowance for 
pensions as compared with the previous year 
is $27,000,000, which seems to be rather under 
the mark. But there isnot much doubt that 
the Treasury will start on the rst of next July 
with a balance of $50,000,000. 

The estimated revenues for the year 1892 
from ordinary sources are $373,000,000, and 
the expenditures, not including the sinking 
fund, $357,852,209. The sinking fund cails 
for $49,224,928, so that there is a deficiency 
of $34,000,000 in prospect at the end of the 
fiscal year 1892, which can be made good only 
out of the reserves left over by the previous 
Administration, plus the National Bank re- 
demption fund. Exclusive of the sinking fund, 
the receipts are expected to be about $15,000,- 
000 in excess of the revenues. That this is an 
optimistic estimate is made clear by the fact 
that only $36,676,000 is allowed for a full 
year’s increase of pensions whereas the Com- 
missioner of Pensions calls for $33.000,- 
000 as a deficiency on the present year. It 
will be remembered, too, that Senator Davis, 
Chairman of the Committee on Pensions, es- 
timated the new call for pensions at $44,000,- 
000, the first full year, while this was consid- 
ered much too small by other members of the 
Committee. In fact, the Secretary’s estimates 
on the subject of pensions are hardly intelligi- 
pe In his tabular statements he figuresthem 
thus: 


189t. 1892. 
Pensions....... Aveianvtindes $133,000,000 $135,263,000 
—an increase of only $2,263,000. But in the 
text he says: ‘‘ The increase of $65,580,804 in 
the estimates of 1892 over the estimates of 
1891 is to be found under the following heads: 
* Pensions $36,676,000 increase,’”’ etc. This 
discrepancy can be explained only on the 
hypothesis that the extra $34,000,000 is to be 


tucked into a Deficiency Bill in the first session 
of the next Congress, just as the deficiency of a 
nearly equal sum iscalled for now. Moreover, 
the estimate of receipts from internal revenue 
for 1892 is put at $150,000,000, against actual 


standing reductions in the tobacco and license 


This estimate can be made good only by an 
‘elasticity’? of the revenue equal to nearly 
$13,000,000, as compared with the year 18go, 
on the remaining subjects of internal revenue. 

Supposing the Secretary’s estimates of re- 
ceipts to be cerrect, however, his estimated 
surplus of $15,000,000, exclusive of sinking 
fund, on the 30th of June, 1892, becomes a 
deficit of $19,000,000 when we contemplate 
the Pension Deficiency Bill, which is obvi- 
ously expected one year hence. This must be 
made good out of the surplus expected to be 
on hand at the beginning of the fiscal year 
July 1, 1891. Deducting that sum, the sur- 


fund requirements are over $49,000,000, a net 


accumulations of former years. 


imperious necessity of new taxes, or of new 
borrowing, or both 


—<—S-ss = 

N.Y. Matl and Express (Reb.), Dec. 3.— 
Secretary Windom’s report comes after a year 
during which unusual responsibilities were 
imposed upon him in consequence of the ex- 
cessive demand for currency. Now that the 
panic is over and that our united New York 
banks have proved themselves equal to very 
grave emergencies, the coolness, courage and 
Sagacity of Secretary Windom in relieving the 
stringency of the money market just at the 
right time and with the right amount of gov- 
ernment aid will be keenly appreciated. He 
is not a.theorist, but a practical financier, who 
is in touch with the controlling facts of our 
changing financial situation, and who has, so 
far, made no mistakes. 

Secretary Windom’s statistics are never 
doubted. His views on a great variety of 
more or less difficult questions of policy and 
administration are such as commend them- 


are those of a practical financier. 
has been phenomenal. 


N. Y. Commercial Advertiser (Ind.), Dec. 2. 
—Secretary Windom, in discussing the silver 
question has his own ideas as to how the de- 
cline of the metal caused by importations of it 
from Mexico and Europe should be corrected. 
He advocates a law which shall restrict the 
government purchases to the product of the 


receipts of $142,606,000 in 1890, notwith- | 


laxes amounting in the aggregate to $4, 348,000. | 


plus becomes $33,000,000, and the sinking | 


deficit of $16,000,000 after exhausting the | 


We can sus- | 
pend the sinking fund, of course, but when we | 
look into the fiscal year 1893 we shall see an | 


selves to practical business men. His methods | 
His success | 


tively 25.20 per cent. of the entire importation 
and 10.59 per cent. of the entire exportation 
of the United States. No stronger argument 
|than these figures offer can be produced in 
favor of a more equitable exchange of commer- 
cial produce between the two hemispheres. 
Reciprocity will have a most invigorating effect 
in enlarging the tropical market for American 
produce, 

Secretary Windom supplies the remaining 
factor required for the solution of this ques- 
tion of developing the exporttrade. This is 
the restoration of the American commercial 
marine. His table, showing that only 12.29 
per cent. of the foreign trade of the United 
States is carried on under the national flag, is 
|a convincing argument that legislation is 
|needed. This percentage is the lowest ever 
'recorded. It ought to appeal, as the Secre- 
| tary says, alike to national pride and inter- 
ests. Reciprocity and Shipping Bills ought 
not to be separated. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





KINGS OF FINANCE. 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Nov. 30.—When 
Depew at the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce banquet declared that the kings of 
finance are the real rulers of the world, 
he paid them acompliment as affluent as the 
salary their brilliant advocate and political 
figure-head receives. But they probably re- 
member how old Canute rebuked his flatter- 
ers, and sometimes they exhibit an uneasy 
consciousness that Vox Populi, the many 
headed monster-thing, is still able upon oc- 
casion to exercise a startling power in this 
| country. 
| Still there isenough basis for this declara- 
| tion to awaken public interest in the proposi- 
| tion of Gould and Rockefeller to consolidate 
| into one great railway kingdom all the powers, 
|regalities and domains of our separate and 
|competing railway systems. The story of 
|the corporations they have wrecked, the 
realms they have seized, the petty rulers they 
have overthrown, the commercial fabrics they 
have shattered, the Courts, and Cabinets, and 
Legislatures they have corrupted, and the un- 
willing cities and countries they have placed 
under tribute, has never been fully told and 
would fill volumes. But the people are ina 
general way as familiar with the main facts 
as with the principles, methods and outcome 
of Napoleon’s efforts to subject all the nation- 
| alities of Europe to the sway of one imperial 
sceptre. 

The power our kings of finance wield 
through the colossal monopolies they control, 








United States mines. In other words, so far |™ay well make ambitious spirits bold. But 
as the government is concerned, he would put | 4 revolutionary consolidation scheme, in mor- 
a prohibitive tariff on foreign silver, with the | tal conflict with State and Federal laws, and 
direct and explicit purpose of raising the price | iM aggressive antagonism to the traditional 
of silver in favor of the mine owners. Mr. | Provincialism and home rule instincts of our 
Windom is confronted bya clear condition, people, is a perilous undertaking. Such a 
which is, that the silver mine owners have had | tremendous stock-watering and market-ma- 


enacted, for their own benefit, a law which | 
utterly failed of its purposes. They thought 
that its provisions would raise the price of 
their output to $1.29 an ounce. Instead of | 
that, there came a great break inthe market, 
and the price went back to g7 cents. The in- | 
vestors in silver mines are naturally disap- 
pointed, and our good-natured Government 
proposes to help them out of their difficulty. 

N.Y. Tribune (Rep.), Dec. 4.—Secretary | 
Windom’s report contains information of the 
highest value in determining the utility of the | 
reciprocity policy. It presents acomplete and | 
luminous review of recent trade between the 
United States and the Southern countries 
affected by the Aldrich amendment to the 
Tariff Act. The general result may be‘summed | 


nipulating machine as Gould and Rockefeller 
would putin operation can succeed only as a 
prelude to Government ownership and con- 
trol ofall the railroads. The power they clutch 
at will never be trusted by the people to any 
pair or syndicate of plutocrats. 


JAY GOULD ‘‘GETS EVEN.” 


Cleveland Plain Dealer, Nov. 27.—Some 
years ago Charles Francis Adams wrote ‘‘A 


| Chapter of Erie,” in which some exceedingly 


severe things were said of one Jay Gould. 
‘“The whirligig of time brings round its 
revenges.’’ During the ijate flurry on the stock 
exchange Jay Gould quietly secured control of 
the Union Pacific, of which Charles Francis 
Adams was president, and yesterday Mr. 


up in the statement that the imports from the Adams stepped down and out, leaving a letter 
West Indies, Mexico, Central America and | for the directors which betrayed in every line 
South America were valued at $198,940.575, | his recognition of the fact that the man he had 





and the exports at $90,886,103 during the last | branded as a railroad wrecker had got even 
fiscal year. These amounts represent respec-' with him at last, and his chagrin at the fact. 
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Character, Studies in: No.5. Mrs. Booth. General Booth. New Rev., Nov., 
8 pp. Emphasizes especially those characteristics that made her helpful to 
her husband in his special work, 

Franklin in Allegory. Charles Henry Hart. Illustrated. Century, Dec., 7 pp. 
Description of French allegorical representations of Franklin. 

Newman (Cardinal), Atlantic, Dec., 5 pp. Gives reasons for the almost uni- 
versal homage paid to Cardinal Newman at his death. 

‘Sir Walter Raleigh of Youghal in the County ot Cork.’ Louise Imogene 
Guiney. Atlantic, Dec., 8 pp. Reminiscences of Raleigh suggested bya 
portrait bearing the full contemporary title of the superscription. 

Victor Hugo: En Voyage. Algernon Charles Swinburne. North Amer. 
Rev. Dec. 13 pp. A loving and appreciative criticism of Victor Hugo’s Per- 
sonal Reminiscences. 

Von Moltke (Field Marshal.) General James Grant Wilson. Cosmof., Dec. 
Sketch of the man who ** knew how to be silent in seven languages.” 


LITERATURE AND ART. 

Acting, Some Views on. Tommaso Salvini. 

Art Notes in North Italy. Walter Pater. New Rev., Nov.,11 pp. A glanceat 
the great painters in the department of religious art. 

Boston (Literary). Lilian Whiting. Cossof., Dec.,12 pp. Sketches of William 


Dean Howells. Louise Chandler Moulton, Edward Everett Hale and other 
celebrities. 


Century, Dec., 3 pp. 


Boucicault (Dion). A.C. Wheeler. Arena, Dec.,16 pp. The characteristics and 
methods of Boucicault as a playwright. 

Critics, The Whole Duty of. Brander Matthews. New Rev., Nov. The wbole 
duty of the critic is to help the reader“ to get the best,” to choose it, to under- 
stand it and to enjoy it. 


‘Faerie Queene” (The), Another Aspect of. Miss Ellen Uranania Clark. 
Andover Rev., Dec., 11 pp. 

Faust, On the Translation of. William P, Andrews. Atlantic, Dec.,6 pp. 
Alleges that in the current translations of Faust, the third kind of translation, 
spoken of by Goethe as the highest, the reproduction of both word and style 
with the movements of the original verse, is not found. 

Formative Influences. Archdeacon F. W. Farrar. Forum, Dec., 10 pp. State- 
ment of influences—the persons, the books and the sermons—that contributed 
to the formation of his life. 

Ibsen’s Brand. Wilbur L. Cross, Ph. D. Arena, Dec. 
line ot a dramatic poem by Ibsen entitled Brand. 


Parisian Art, The New Departure in. Birge Harrison. Atlantic, Dec., 11. pp. 
Deals with the causes and some of the possible effects of the establishment 
of the Société Nationale des Beaux Arts in Paris. 

Passion Play (The) at Oberammergau. Elizabeth Bisland. 
pp. Wiuth a profusion of portraits and illustrations. 

Patriotism and the Public Schools. President E. Benj. Andrews, of Brown 
University. Avena, Dec. Answers the question: ** How can the public 
school instruction be made to minister to true patriotic sentiment and pur- 
pose in our pupils, 

Shakespeare, More Testimony Against. Ignatius Donne'ly. North Amer. 
Rev., Dec., 14 pp. Finds that ‘* Francis Bacon” occurs in the plays so method- 
ically as to constitute evidence of design. 


POLITICAL. 

Africa, The Partition of. The Marquis of Lorne. North Amer. Rev.. Dec., 
13 pp. Deems it of first importance that drunkenness and disease be not 
allowed to marchin the train of the white man’s progress. 

American Cities, The Government of. Andrew D. White, Forum, Dec., 13 pp. 
Alleges that the City Governments of the United States are the worst in 
Christendom ; compares them with thuse of Europe; suggests remedies. 

Census (the), Partisanship and. Hon. Robert P. Porter. North Amer. Rev., 
Dec.,15 pp. Attributes the demand fora New Census to Partisanship, and 
claims that the difference in the showing between the June and October ac- 
counts was due in great part to Immigration. 

China, Does She Menace the World? President W. A. P. Martin. Forum, Dec., 
g pp. An answer tothe Article, ‘‘ China’s Menace tothe World.” 

City Growth and Party Politics. William M. Springer. Forum, Dec.,7 pp. Shows 
the unequal growth of urban and rural populations, and the political ad- 
vantage of the cities over the agricultural districts. 

Election (The Recent). Hon. John G. Carlisle. North Amer. Rev., Dec., 
10 pp. epresents the Elections as the outspoken condemnation by the 
people of Republican misrule. 

Electoral Reform Legislation. Chas. Claflin Allen. Avena, Dec.,6 pp. Refers 
especially to the Australian System. 

French Republic (the), Stability of. JulesSimon. Forum, Dec., 12 pp. Gives 
reasons for believing that the third Republic of France is permanently 
established. F 

Programme (A Radical). Part V. Right Hon. Sir Charles Dilke, Bart. Mew 
Rev., Nov.,11 pp. Embraces the subjects of Army Reform and Local govern- 
ment. 

United States (The) Looking Outward, A. T. Mahan. 


A striking paper as to our relations with the 
boundary. 


Presenting the out- 


Cosmop., Dec., io 


Atlantic, Dec.,8 pp. 
world outside our own 


RELIGIOUS, 

Art Museums, How they may Instruct the Preacher. Wm. Elliott Griffis, D.D. 
Homiletic Rev., Dec..6 pp. Shows howthe museums of art and archzology 
may be made a constant source of fresh thought and stimulus to the 
preacher. 

Barrow’s (Dr. Isaac) Sermons and their Homiletical Uses. Prof. J. O. Murray, 
D.D., Dean of Princeton College. Homiletic Rev., Dec., 7 pp. Sketch of Dr. 
Barrow’s life and work; points out especially the characteristics of his ser- 
mons deserving homiletical study. 

Christianity, A Scientific Study of. Part IIl.—Redemption. William W. Mc- 
Lane, Ph.D.,D.D. Homiletic Rev., Dec., 7 pp. Shows that Christianity pro- 
pe poo a better life; that it has surpassed any other system for the betterment 
of man. 

Christianity, What is?) The Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. Arena, Dec., 11 pp. 
The answers is: ‘* The object of Christianity is human welfare ; its method 
is es gua building; its process is evolution; and the secret of its power 
is God. 

Christian Socialism, Whatis? II. Rev. D. P. Bliss. Canadian Meth. Quar., 
Poronto, Oct.,15 pp. To be achieved peaceably and gradually at the polls. 

Christian Thought and Life, Leaders of. I. Thomas Erskine (concluded). Mlss 


Agnes Maule Machar. Andover Xev., Dec.,21 pp. Deals with Erskine’s life 
and work, 
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Church Unity (True) What itis? Prof. B. B. Warfield, D.D. Homiletic Rev., 
Dec., 6 pp. Concedes the oneness of the church, but that this unity is not or- 
ganic; that the visible unity of the Apostolic Church was not grounded in 
uniformity in organization, forms of worship, or even details of faith. 

Fellowship (Christian). Rev. James E. Ford. Canadian Meth. Quar., Oct., 
15 pp. Argues that by the fellowship of the early Christians must be under- 
stood confidential intercourse. 

Messianic Prophecy. Rev. Geo C, Workman, M.A. Canadian Meth. Quar., 
Oct., 72pp. Recognizes Pagan prophecy as the same in kind (that is, based 
on Divine revelation), but lower in degree than Hebrew prophecy. 

Religion, Cana Nation havea? Lyman Abbott. Century, Dec. Answers the 


question affirmatively. Religion must be wrought into the life of a Nation, or 
democracy may become despotism. 


SCIENTIFIC. 

Humanities (The). Major J. W. Powell. /orum, Dec.,13 pp. Astudyin**An- 
thropology.’’ The writer statesthe purport of the articie in these words: 
‘*While we cannot classify men we can classify the humanities, and I purpose 
to give an outline of such classification.”* 

Koch’s (Dr.) Discovery. Paul Gibier, M.D. North Am. Rev., Dec., 6 pp. 
Points to the conclusion that the remedy employed is either a chemical anti- 
septic or a ptomaine. 

Psychology (Modern) Influence of, Upon Theological Opinion. Prof. George 
T. Ladd. Andover Rev., Dec.,21 pp. States the principal characteristics of 
modern psychology, and the leading directions in which it is exerting an influ- 
ence upon theological opinion, 

Railway Travel, Speed in. Prot. R. H. Thurston, 

Reality, Whatis? Part IX.—Evolution. 
dover Rev., Dec., 20 pp. 


Forum, Dec., 9 pp. 
The Rev. Francis H. Johnson. An- 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 
Afro-American (The). T. Thomas Fortune. Arena, Dec.,3 pp. Defines the 


term. 


American Society, Maidens and Matrons in. Mrs. Burton Harrison. North 
Am, Rev., Dec., 11 pp. Maintains that tere is a better type both of Ameri- 
can girl and matron, than the types of the Furopean novel. 

Christmas, a Topic for. Right Hon. Sir Lyon Playfair, K.C.B. North Am. 
Rev., Dec.,13 pp. Universal Peace is the topic chosen tor discussion and ad- 
vocacy. 

Democracy (a), Family Stocksin, President C. W. Eliot. Forum, Dec., 15 pp. 
Discusses the principal means of preserving useful families in a democracy. 
Government Department (A Starved). Charles Bradlaugh, M.P. New Rev., 

Nov. The‘ Bureau of Labor Statistics ’’ is the department referred to. 

Indian Child Marriages. I. Cardinal Manning; II. Mrs. Fawcett. New Rev., 
Nov., 4 pp. Both writers advocate government interference for the protection 
of child wives. 

Negro (the) Nature of. Prof. N.S. Shaler. Avena, Dec., 13 pp. A consideration 
of the state of the Africans in their parent land leading to a better knowledge 
of their state in this country. 

Non-Resistance, the Christian Doctrine of. 
Ballou. Avena, Dec.,9 pp. 
Rev. Lewis G. Wilson. 


Russian Exiles, The Sufferings of. Felix Volkhovsky. New Rev., Nov., 14 pp. 
Some glimpses into the condition of political exiles, and characteristic sketches 
of the minor prison officials. 

Saloon (the) Enemies of. On what Line may they all Unitedly do Battle. A 
Symposium. No.I. I. K. Funk, D.D. Homiletic Rev., Dec.,4 pp. Suggests: 
I. Abrogation of all License Laws. II. The adoption of Prohibitive Restrict- 
ive Laws in reference to selling liquor on Sunday, election days, after mid- 
night, to drunkards or minors; persons violating such laws to be fined or im- 
prisoned, or both. 

State (the) The Relation of, to the Individual. 
Tucker. 2. The Rev. W. D. P. Biiss. 
University. Zhe Dawn, Nov., 37 pp. 

‘* Thrown in with the City’s Dead.** Helen M.Gardner. Avena, Dec., 10 pp. 
The writer ** decided to learn and to tell the meaning—a// of the meaning—of 
those six sadly and shockingly suggestive words.”’ 

Topsey-Turveydom, Modern. Mrs. Linn Linton. Mew Rev., Nov.,12pp. A 
good-natured summary of social changes in English life within the present 
generation. 

Virtue, The Record of: An experiment in Moral Chemistry. Anna Garlin Spen- 
cer. Century, Dec.,8 pp. Arecord ofthe literary labors of the boy of the 
Bad Boys’ School, under the training of the Banner Sunday-school. 


Count Tolstoi and the Rev. Adin 
Unpublished correspondence compiled by the 


A Symposium. 1. Benjamin R. 
3. President E. B. Andrews, ot Brown 


UNCLASSIFIED. 

American Tar (the) Laurels of, in1812. Edgar S. Maclay. Century, Dec., 16 
pp. Illustrated. Notes on American seamanship and gunnery, the over- 
weight of English-French metal and the unworthiness of the English report 
of the Shannon's victory over the Chesafeake. 

California (Alta), Ranch and Mission Days in. Guadalupe Vallejo. Century, 
Dec.,9 pp. Tells how the Spanish settlers lived and what they did in the ojd 
days before the American conquest. 

California, Life in, before the Gold Discovery. 


Gen. John Bidwell. 
Dec.,20 pp. Illustrated. 


Century, 

Californiana : Trading with the Americans—" The date of the Discovery of the 
Yosemite.”’ Century, Dec., 1% pp. 

China, The Border Land of. A journey through an unknown land. W.Wood- 
ville Rockhill. Century, Dec.,12 pp. Describes the Kokornor Range, and 
people of Tusar, Kumbum, Tankar, etc, 

Dowries, Shallour Daughters have? C.S.Messinger, Mrs. Harriett Prescott 
Spofford, Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, Mrs. Mary A. Liv- 
ermore, Mrs. Alice Wellington Rollins. North Am. Xev., Dec. Mr. Messin- 
ger deems it imperative. The ladies express diverse views on the subject. 

Ghosts, Noteson. Andrew Lang. Forum, Dec., 11 pp. 


Harper's Ferry, The Preludes of. 1. John Brown, Practical Shepherd. Wen- 
dell P. Garrison. Andover Rev., Dec.,11 pp. John Brown in his memoran- 
dum book from 1838 to 1845. 

Horses (Carriage) and Cobs. H.C.Merwin. Atlantic, 9 pp. 


Japan, The Army of. Part II. Arthur Sherburne Hardy. Cosmog., Dec., 7 pp. 
Describes the army witha sketch of combined military and naval manceu- 
vres. 

King’s Mountain (From) to Yorktown. John Fiske. Atlantic, Dec., 19 pp. 


Deals with the invasion of the South by Cornwallis, and the surrender at 
Yotktown. 


Original Package (An), The Law Governing. Continued. John B. Uhle. Amer. 
Law Register, 45 pp. 


Pennsylvania R.R. Co. v. Weiller (Supreme Court, Pa,). A stipulation in a bill 
of lading that an agreed valuation sliali cover loss or damage from any cause 
whatever, does not relieve the carrier from liability for the actual value of 
goods lost when the loss has been caused by his negligence, etc.,etc. Anno- 
tations by J. C. Sellers. Amer. Law Register, 26 pp. 
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Pity (Genuine and Spurious). Frances Power Cobbe. Forum, Dec., 10 pp. 
Redenvers to distinguish the pity which is a virtue from the pity which is a 

vice, 

Securities, Over-Production in. Erastus Wiman. North Amer. Rev., Dec., 3 
pp. Suggests that England invested an imprudent!y large amount in South 
American Securities, but speaks encouragingly of the condition of business 
in the United States. 

Sonoma (the), The Cruise of. Rear-Admiral T.H. Stevens. Cosmop., Dec.. 12 
pp Revives War times, and the attitude of Eng!and’s naval officers towards 
our marine. 

Then and Now. The Rey. Minot J. Savage, D.D. Arena, Dec.,10 pp. Com- 
pares the past with the present. 

Warfare, The future of. Capt. E.L. Zalinski. North Amer. Rev., Dec., 14 
pp. Holdsthat the axzoms of war are unchanging principles. Improve- 
ments in the mechanics of war will result only in change of details. 

War Ships, Armor for, Commander F. M. Barber. Forum, Dec., 10 pp. t. 
The history of armor-clads; 2. The disposition of the armor; 3. The nature 


of the armor. 
FRENCH. 
BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Ame (d’une), La Crise. B.Varagnac. Revue Bleue, Nov. 1, 24 pp. Descrip- 
tion of the career of Edmond Scherer, in his youth a Protestant clergyman at 
Geneva, in his later years, sceptic, editor of Le Zemps of Paris, deputy, sen- 
ator and one of the best critics of his time. 

Annenkoff (Madame), Souvenirs de. Traduit par Marie Galakoff. Nouvelle 
Revue, Paris, Nov. 1, 25 pp. Conclusion of a translation from the Russian of 
a book, ‘t Reminiscences of Madame Annenkoff,”’ a French woman, who mar- 
ried in 1818 a Russian who was exiled to Siberia. 


Auber et Gérard de Nerval. Ludovic Halévy. La Lecture, Paris, Nov. 10, 9 pp. 
Reminiscences of Auber, the composer, and the French poet, Gérard de 

Ghee Frédéric (du), Les Premiéres Années. Ernest Lavisse. Revue Bleue, 
Paris, Nov. 1,5 pp. First of two parts of a narrative of the First Years ot 
Frederick the Great. 

Livingstone (de), Vie et Voyages. Henry M. Stanley. La Lecture, Paris, Nov. 
10,9 pp. Conclusion of the account ofthe Life and Travels of Livingstone, 
the African explorer. 

Pierre de Tchihatchef, Frédéric Loliée. Nouvelle Revue, Paris, Nov. t, 3 pp. 
Biographical sketch of the Russian traveller and naturalist, Peter de Tchihat- 
chef, who died at Florence less than a month ago. 

Soixante Ans de Souvenirs. Ernest Legouvé. La Lecture, Paris, Nov. 10, 20 pp. 
Third part of the recollections of sixty years. 


DESCRIPTIVE. 
Arméniens (Les). Gara Bilezikji. Nowved/e Revue, Paris, Nov. 1, 4 pp. Descrip- 
tion of the Armenian people in their past and present condition, 
Tripoli d’Occident. Paul Radiot. Nouvelle Revue, Paris, Nov.15,19pp. Sec- 
ond article describing Western Tripoli in Africa. 


EDUCATION. 
ngues Indo-Européennes (dans les), L’ Origine des Suffixes et le Mécanisme de 
- érivation. wre Regnaud. Revue Philosophigue, Paris, Nov.,10 pp. The 
origin of Suffixes and the Mechanism of Derivation in the Indo-European 
languages. 








Books of the Week. 


AMERICAN. 

i Authors, Representative Sonnets by. With an Essay on the Son- 
jai donate and History, etc. Selected by Charles H. Crandall. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Bost. $1.50. 

i Sonnets. A choice selection ed. by Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
ani Mr. E. H. Bigelow. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bost. §1.25. 

i dinia, Judea, Syria and Asia Minor. George Perrot and Charles 
Chipiez sad. by W. ‘Armstrong, B. A. Oxon, with 4oo illustrations. A. C 
Armstrong & Sons. 2vols. Imperial 8vo, cl., $14.50. 

Artist (an), The Life of. Anautobiographv. Jules Breton. Trans. by Mary 
J. Serrano. D. Appleton & Company. Cl., $1.50. 
Dana (Richard Henry). A Biography. Charles Francis Adams. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Bost. ith Portraits, 2 vols., $4.00 
. Le Baron and His Daughters. A third historical novel of Plymouth 
Colony. Jane G. Austin. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

lish and Scottish Popular Ballads. Ed. by Prof. Francis J. Child, of Har- 
PB niversity. Part VIII. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $5.00. 

Famous Single and Fugitive Poems. Ed. by Rossiter Johnson. Henry Holt 
& Co. 1amo, cl., $1.25. ‘see on 

Triumphant. The Fourth Period of the War of the Rebellion. 

deen denenaber, 364, to its close. Charles Carleton Coffin. Illustrated. Har- 
per & Brothers. Cl., $3. 

Games and Sports. Young Folk’s Cyclopxdia of. John D. Champlin, Jr., 
and Arthur E. Bostwick. enry Holt & Co. 8vo, cl., $2.50. 

Greek Literature. Thomas Sergeant Perry. Henry Holt & Co, Sq. 8vo, cl., 





$7.50. J . 

i hester), Artist. A sketch of. Drawn by Hisown Hand. Ed. by 
vatlaeaing (CI peal sor E. White. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bost. With Por- 
traits, $1.50. 

Light ofthe World (The). Edwin Arnold. Funk & Wagnalls. Authorized 
Edition. Illustrated. Cl., $1.75. 

i is. Molly Elliot Seawell. This Story Received a Prize of $s0o 

offer The Youth's Companion.” D. Appleton & Company. Cl., $1. 

Mechanics (Practical), Manual of, American Boy’s. Dick & Fitzgerald. 8vo, 
Pap., soc. 

Pucee Money. Ellen Olney Kirk. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bost. New 
Ed. $r.25. 

Strangers and Wayfarers. Sarah Orne Jewett. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Bost. $1.25. Hic 

Timothy’s Quest. Kate Douglass Wiggin. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bost. 


tT. ° 
.- i , Genesis of. A Narrative of the Movement in England, 
ge Sitch vemtined in the Plantation of North America Mf Englishmen, 
etc., etc. too Portraits. Ed. by Alexander Brown, member of Virginia Histor- 
ical Society, etc., with map. oughton, Mifflin & Co., Bost. 2 vols., $15. 

Walford. A New England Novel. Ellen Olney Kirk. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Bost. $1.25. 

Widow Guthrie. A Novel. Richard Malcolm Johnston. Illustrated. D. 
Appleton & Co. Cl., $1.50. oil 

Zuny ; The Meanest Man in Spring County. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bost. 
Riverside Paper Series. 500. 











Current Events. 





Wednesday, Nov. 26. 

Charles Francis Adams resigns the Presidency of the Union Pacific; 
Sidney Dillon is elected tosucceed him; Mr. Gould and his associates are 
elected directors...... The World’s Fair National Committee finishes its 
labors and adjourns to April, 1891...... The Rev. James H. Corrigan, for 
many years President of Seton Hall College, and a brother of Archbishop 
Corrigan, dies at Elizabeth, New Jersey...... The amount of 4 1-2 per cent. 
bonds redeemed to-day, under the circular of Oct. 9,was $31,300, making the 
total to date $5,874,500...... Bell & Eyster, bankers of Duluth, Minn., fail ; 
liabilitie $715,000...... In New York City,the Brazilian war-ships are of- 
ficially received...... Paul Dana, of the New York Sum, is appointed a Park 
Commissioner. 


The German Budget for the coming fiscal year makes the revenue and 


expenditures balance at 1,130,645,888 marks...... Mayor Walsh, of Wexford, 
Ireland, is sentenced tothree months’ imprisonment, under the Crimes Act, 
for publishing certain articles in 7he New Ross Standard....../ A dispatch 
from Buenos Ayres says that gold is unofficially quoted at 200 per cent. 
premium. ' . 
Thursday, Nov. 27. 

Thanksgiving Day...... The verified census returns are published, show- 
ing that the totai population of the United States is 62,622,250..... Yale 
defeats Princeton at foot-ball by the score of 32 too...... The Farmers’ 


Alliance holds conventions in Colorado and North Dakota. 
In a division on the Irish Land Billin the House of Commons, Mr. Parnell 


and some of the Purnellites vote with the Government...... The French 
Government retuses to allow the importation into France of Professor 
Koch's lymph...... The Prime Minister of Belgium introduces in Parlia 
ment a Bill providing for the extension of the franchise...... The premium 
on gold, in Buenos Ayers, is 205...... The report on the financial situation 
of France tothe Budget Committee shows that France has the largest pub- 
lic debt in the world...... The King of Roumania opens the Parliament in 
person...... Nearly too members of the American Students’ Association of 
Paris celebrate Thanksgiving Day...... Thanksgiving Day 1s celebrated by 


400 Americans in Berlin. 


Friday, Nov. 28. 

B. K. Jamison & Co., bankers of Philadelphia, fail; liabilities nearly $2,000,000 
esneds George A. Dickey, Clerk of the New Hampshire House of Representa- 
tives, resigns..... 150 workmen employed in the Union Pacific machine shops 
at Omaha are discharged..... The Hon. James L. Pugh is reélected United 
States Senator by the Legislature ofA!abama.....The annual report of Post- 
master-General Wanamaker is made public...... The Brazilian Admiral and 
his party are received by President Harrison; the Admiral delivers the 
letter and medal sent by the new Republic. 


Parnell issues a manifesto to the Irish people..... A decree is issued re- 
ducing the salaries of Government officials in the Argentine Republic 10 
per cent...... Heavy fall of snow in England. 


Saturday, Nov. 29. 

Mrs. Harrison leaves Washington for a visit to Indianapolis...... The 
Irish Delegates address a great meeting in Chicago; Mayor Cregier wel- 
comes them...... Henry Villard arrivesin New York after a five months’ ab- 
sence in Europe...... The funeral of August Belmont, at the Church of the 
Ascension, New York City. 

Mr. Gladstone issues a reply to Parnell’s manifesto, in which he denies all 
statements concerning him made by Parnell. 

Sunday, Nov. 30. 

The Irish delegates in this country sent an address to London, condemn- 
ing Parnell’s recent manifesto, and demanding hisretirement from the lead- 
ership...... The Parnell Branch of the Irish National League, of Philadelphia 
adopts a resolution calling upon Mr. Parnell to retire from the leadership 
of the Irish Parliamentary party........ August Belmont is buried at 
Newport..... In New York City, St. Andrew’s Church, at sth avenue and 
127th street, is formally dedicated by Bishop Potter. 


A royal decree granting general amnesty is promulgated in Italy 
Archbishops Croke and Walsh favor the retirement of Parnell. 


Monday, Dec. 1. ; 

The LIst Congress reassembles....Senators-elect from Wyoming, Messrs. 
Carey and Warren, are sworn in...... The President's Message is read in the 
Senate and the House...... The debt statement issued to-day shows an in- 
crease in the public debt in the month of November amounting to $6,130,819 
...+..William Dudley Foulke is elected President of Swarthmore College. 


The Judges of the Exchequer Court of England affirm the sentences of the 
Irish leaders...... The body of the late King of Holland is brought to The 
Hague. 

Tuesday, Dec.2. 

The Report of the Secretary of the Treasury is transmitted to Congress 
sukotte The House, by a vote of 132 to 74, resolves to reconsider the Co yright 
| ae In Philadelphia, at a meeting of the Municipal Council of the Irish 
National League, resolutions were adopted by a vote of 42 to 2, expressing 
gratitude to Parnell! for his services to the Irish people...... Advices from 
the Indian agencies report that an outbreak may happenatany moment..... 
The convention of the National Farmers’ Alliance opens in Okala, Florida, 
sieves The Connecticut Farmers’ League hold its first annual meeting 
in Hartford...... Cyrus W. Field and wife celebrate their golden wed- 
ding in New York City. 

The Irish Home Rule Members of Parliament hold a session to consider 
removal of Parnell; a motion to postpone the question is rejected by a vote 
of 440 29...... At Dublin, Rathcormack, Ballylanders, meetings of the Na- 
tional League are held, in which resolutions are carried supporting Parnell 
er in the House of Commons Mr. Balfour moves that the Irish Land Pur- 
chase Bill pass to its second reading...... A ministerial crisis exists in Bra- 
_ At Vienna, Count Kalnoky opens the conference between Austrian- 
Hungarian and German delegates called for the purpose of negotiating a 
commercial treaty...... The Reichstag reassembles. 


Wednesday, Dec. 3. 

General debate on the Election Bill is begun in the Senate...... The In- 
ternational Copyright Bill is passed in the House by a vote of 139 to gs. 
re The Farmer’s Alliance Convention, at Ocala, Florida, protest against 
the passage of the Lodge Election Bill...... In the New Hampshire Legis- 
lature, the plan to redistrict the State under the new census is abandoned ; 
the Republicans elect the Clerk and Assistant Clerk...... At a lecture in 
Chickering Hall, N. Y, City. Henry M. Stanley answers the charges made 
against him by the officers of the rear column. 


At a meeting of the Nationalist members of the House of Commonsa com- 

romise is proposed involving the conditional] temporary retirement of Mr. 

arnell...... Ata meeting of the Catholic Hierarchy, held in Cork, it is re- 
solved to issue a manifesto, declaring that the Archbishops and Bishops of 
Ireland consider that Mr. Parnell is unfit to remain the leader of the Irish 
party...... In the House of Commons the Irish Land Purchase Bill passed 
its second reading by a vote of 268 to 130...... In a speech, in London, Sir 
Richard Everard Webster, British Attorney-General, expresses the hope 
that England would be officially represented at the World’s Fair to be held 
in Chicago. 
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MAKE YOUR SELECTIONS. 





“Everybody Wants This Book.” 


This is what the Northwestern Presbyterian, 
Minneapolis, Minn., says of the new and valuable 
manual, **Emergency Note ss." What tu do in 
accidents and sudden illness till the ductor comes. 
12mo., cloth,18 original illustrations, over 100 pp., 
with copious index. Price, 50 cents, pustave 
free. Funk & Wagnalis, Publishers, 18 and 20 
Astor Place, New York. 


Ethics of Marriage. 


Thousands who sadly need the lesson it im- 
parts know not yet of the existence of the valua- 
ble book entitled ** Ethics of Marriage.”’ By H. 
S$. Pomeroy, M.D. Introduction by Rev. Joseph 
T. Duryea, D.D. Prefatory note by Thomas 
Addis Emmet,M.D., LL.D., but it is quietly find- 
ing its way where it must do much good in arrest- 
ing the destruction of unborn human life. Hus- 
bands and wives, pastors and preachers should 
read it. 12mo, cloth, 190 pp. Price, $1.00; post- 
agefree. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 
20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


First Folio Shakespeare. 


A literary curiosity of much value to all in- 
terested in the great author is the famous First 
Folio Edition (ap. 1623). This is reproduced in 
photographic fac-simile under the title of Shake- 
speare’s Plays. Appleton Morgan, President of 
the Shakespeare Society of New York, writes 
us: ** Your reduced fac-simile really is what the 
Booth Reprint does not and cannot claim to be 
—the fac-simile of an identical, original First 
Folio Shakespeare.” 8vo, 993 pp. Cloth Price, 
$2.50. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 
Astor Place, N. Y. 


Nature Studies. 


Pror. R. A. Proctor, the late famous astron- 
omer aud scientist, edited a volume entitled 
** Nature Studies,” in which a number of aston- 
ishing and highly instructive facts, not com- 
monly known or understood, are delightfully en- 
larged upon. Birds with Teeth, Dreams, Brain 
Troubles, A Wonderful Discovery, The Origin oi 
Buttercups, Thought-Reading, are the titles of 
some of the nany articles contained in the book. 
Cloth, 250 pages, with index. Price, One Dollar, 
Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor 
Place, N. Y. 


Good for the Libraries. 


** One of the most powerful arguments for tem- 
perance which we have ever read,” says The 
Dansville Advertiser, is Prof. A. A. Hopkin’s tale, 
**His Prison Bars.”* 12mo, cloth, 256 pp. Price, 
$1.00. Postage free. Funk & Wagnualls, Publish- 
ers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Musical Memories. 


Music hath charms, so hath its memories. All 
lovers of music, especially that of the violin, will 
find ‘‘My Musical Memories,” a volume of Rem- 
iniscences by Rev. H.R. Haweis, telling of Pagin- 
ini, Wagner, Parsifal, old violins,etc. A delight- 
fully entertaining book. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1, 
postage free. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 
and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


The Fourfold Gospel. 


A marvellous symmetry and completeness is 
obtained by J. Glentworth Butler, D.D., in con- 
solidating the Gospels, weaving them into a 
single continuous narrative, with exact accu- 
racy in the use of The Text without adding or 
omitting. ‘* Tue Fourfold Gospel,” 12mo0, cloth, 
212 pp., with maps, index, etc. Price, 75 cents, 
postfree. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 
20 Astor Place, N.Y. 


Valuable Hints to Mothers. 


** Hints on Early Education, and Nursery Dis- 
cipline ” (122mo, cloth ; price, 60 cents, postpaid), 
contains importantinformation. Says the Chi- 
cago Journal; ‘It should be compulsory upon 
every young mother in the land to study this 
book.”* Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 
Astor Place, N. Y. 


Traps for the Young. 


Anthony Comstock in his masterly disclosures 
of traps for the young, forewarns and thus 
forearms his readers against a multitude of dan- 
gers: The currency of fraudulent advertise- 
ments and circulars, city miscreants who prey 
upon the young, theglitter of business and social 
counterfeits, etc., etc., are aptly exposed. 
Strangers about to visit large cities should send 
for the book ** Traps for the Young,” Cloth, over 
250 pages. Price, $1.00. Funk & Wagnalls, Pub- 
lishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 








Eastern Proverbs and Emblems. 


The book having the above title is unique, en- 
tertaining.practical and forcible ; compiled from 
1,000 scattered vols. and drawn from the depths 
of the natural and popular mind, it serves to 
apply and affix great spiritual and natural truths. 
12m0. Cloth. 280 pages. Price, $1.00. Postage 
free. Funk & Wagnalis, Publishers, 18 and 20 
Astor Place, N. Y 


Worth Thoughtful Reading. 


Centuries of striving after truth inreligion and 
morals apartfrom Revelation and the light of 
the Scriptures are disclosed in ** Hindu Philoso- 
phy, Popularly Explained.’’ The Orthodox Sys- 
tems. By Ram Chandra Bose, A.M. (native of 
Lucknow, India.) “*A most conclusiveargument in 
behalf of the Christian faith.”—Episcopal Regis- 
ter, Philadelphia. 12mo, cloth, 420 pp. Price 
$1.50, postage free. Funk & Wagnalls, Publish- 
ers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


The Wit of Women. 


Miss Frances E. Willard says of Miss Kate 
Sanborn’s book, “ The Wit of Women”: “The 
book isfullofstored-upelectricity.”’ Demorest’s 
Moithly says: ** This book is really funny, rieh 
in fancy, iv brilliant flashes of wit and the sub 
tle play of delicate humor.” It gives a careful 
and extensive collection, with index. Square 
12mo, 215 pp. Cloth, beautifully bound. Price, 

1.59, postage free. Funk & Wagnalls, Pub- 
lishers, 18 aud 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Both Sides of the Question. 


E. J. Wheeler’s book, ** Prohibition, The Prin- 
ciple, The Policy and The Party,” isa study of 
the arguments for and against Prohibitory law. 
It analyzes and disposes of the questions at issue 
in a manner at once complete and incontro- 
vertible. 12mo, cloth, 227 pp. Price, 75 cents, 
post free. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 
20 Astor place, N. Y. 


Time-Table of the Heavens. 


Children “tell the stars” with Royal Hill's 
beautiful work, ** The Stars and Constellations,” 
which describes and maps out all the more con- 
spicuous stars aud objects in the heavens seen 
by the naked eye. and supplies perpetual time- 
table whereby all may identify the stars, etc., 
at any time. Beautifully bound. Many illus- 
trations. Large square book, cloth. Price, 
$1.00. Funk & Wagualls, Publishers, 18 and 20 
Astor Place, N. Y. 


Literal Translation of the Bible. 


The literal and idiomatic English translation 
of the Bible, by Robert Young, LL.D., author of 
thegreat** Analytical Concordance of the Bible,” 
differs from all other versions, and is an import- 
ant translation. Many infidelargumentsagainst 
some of the leading doctrines of the Bible are at 
ouce answered, simply by the correct rendering 
of the Hebrew phrases. Octavo, cloth. Price, 
$4.00, postage free. Funk & Wagnalls, Publish- 
ers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Foreordination in Nature. 


as an argument for the Being of God, Illustrated 
from the Maternal Instincts of Insects, is the 
title of one of the chapters of ** Defence and 
Confirmation of the Faith ;"° a book comprising 
six special lectures delivered before the West- 
ern Theologica] Seminary, on the foundation of 
the Elliott Lectureship. Price, cloth,75 cents, 
postpaid. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 
20 Astor Place, New York. 


The Premillenarian View. 

**The Coming of the Lord,” a series of essays 
by John C. Rankin, D.D. ** Relates the premillen- 
arian view, and does it well.’\—Hpiscopal Metho- 
dist, Baltimore. 12mo, cloth. Price, 7icents, post 
free. Funk & Wagnalis, Publishers,18 and 20 
Astor Place, N. Y. 


Historical Lights. 


History repeats itself in all affairs of life To those 
who are not informed, it is generally the unexpected 
thathappens. ‘* Historical Lights,’ a large 8vo book 
of 900 pages, in larze clear type, contains thousands 
of historical extracts selected from standard histories 
and biographies, ilustrating 30,000 different topics, 
all arranged in cyclopedic form. Of immense value 
to every student or intelligent observer of affairs, to 
every teacher, speaker, reader or preacher. “ It is 
the best historical reference book ever published.” — 
Abram S. Hewitt. Price, carriage free, cloth, $5; 
sheep, $6.50. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 
20 Astor Place, N.Y. 











Before an Audience. 


Amateur and professional public speakers find 
valuable assistance from the following : ‘*Essen- 
tials of Elocution,” by Alfred Ayres. Cloth, 60 
ceuts. “Before an Audience ; or, the Use of the 
Will in Public Speaking,” a remarkable book by 
Nathan Sheppard. Cloth, 7 cents. **The Throne 
of Eloquence,”* by Paxton Hood, Cloth, 470 pages. 
Price, $2.00. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 
and 20 Astor Place N.Y. 


The Dance of Modern Society. 


Socrates, 470 B. C., wrote: ‘** Dancing is a fit- 
ting recreation, even for a philosopher.”’ Cicero, 
106 B. C., wrote: ‘** No man in his senses will 
dance.” ‘*The Dance of Modern Society,” by 
Prof. William Cleaver Wilkinson, brings the 
question down to date. An unanswerable maga- 
zine of argument. 12mo, cloth. Price, 60 cents, 
postfree. Funk & Wagualils, Publishers, 18 and 
20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Notes and Queries. 


Thousands of questions constantly arising in 
minds of clergymen, students and teachers con- 
cerning Biblical criticism, theological science, 
antiquities, ecclesiastical history, ete., are an- 
swered in **Biblical Notes and Queries,’’ by Robt. 
Young, LL.D. (author of the great “Analytical 
Concordance to the Bible”). 8&vo, cloth, 400 pp., 
$1.75, post free. Funk & Wagunalis, 18 and 20 
Astor Place, N. Y. 


What is Gunethics ? 


The word **Gunethics” implies the ethical 
status of woman,and is coined as title for the 
masterly work on this subject by the author, 
President of Cincinnati Wesleyan College. Gal- 
lant men and intelligent women should memorize 
its contents. Cloth, 162 pages, with steel portrait 
of model woman. Price, 75 cents, post-paid. 
Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor 
Piace, N. Y. 


The Essentials of . Elocution. 
Elocution is the art of speaking language so 
as tomake the thought it expresses clear and 
impressive. ** The Essentials of Elocution,” by 
Alfred Ayres, is a valuable little book for 
students of theart. I16mo, cloth, 60 cents, post 
free. Funk & Wagnalls, 18 and 20 Astor Pl., N.Y. 


The Book of Job. 


The 17th vol. of Dr. Parker's ** People’s Bible” 
consists of eloquent pastoral and sermonic com- 
ments and essays in detail of all the various fea- 
tures of the Book of Job, followed by 38 pages of 
hints andsuggestionsof great value to teachers. 
Makesa splendid sample vol. Send fora copy ; 
8vo, cloth, 454 pp., $1.50, free delivery. Funk 
& Wagualls, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Pi., N. Y. 


The Missing Sense. 


In proof of the existence of spiritual intelli- 
gence apart from matter,** The Missing Sense, 
and the Hidden Things which it Might Reveal,” 
by W.C. Wooldridge, B.S., M.D., isa good book. 
12mo, cloth. Price, 60 cents, post free. Funk 
& Wagnalis, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Pl., N.Y. 


Wedding Bells. 


Should peal forth mernly when the bride and 
groom have read and re-read Dr. Talmage’s beauti- 
ful bv ok entitled, ** The Marriage Ring,’’ comprising 
15 choice sermons, covering a wide matrimonial field. 
A valuable gift book. I2mo, cloth, Beautifully 
bound. Price, $1.00, postage free. Funk & Wag- 
nalls, Publishers, 15 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


A Gigantic Work. 


Young's great ** Analytical Concordance to the 
Bible * —designed for the simplest reader of the 
English Bible—exhibits 311,000 references ; ex- 
ceeds Cruden’s Concordance by 118,000; marks 
30,000 various readings in New Testament, and 
contains over 70,000 Greek and Hebrew original 
words—al! analytically arranged under their 
English titles (Cruden’s has not one—a lack 
greatly lessening its usefulness to the critica! 
scholar), together with other original and highly 
valuable features. One large vol. 4to, printed 
on heavy paper. Price, in stout cloth binding, 
$5.00, transportation free. Funk & Wagnalls, 
Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor place, New York. 


«*» For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, by the publishers, on receipt of price. 


FUNK & WACNALLS, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 
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cent electric, but four or five | 


times stronger. 


; D 
‘Controllable. A thumb- Tune 
screw turns it up or down, a 


hundredth part of an inch if 


you please. 


Without suspicion of smell, | 
like sunshine, and moonlight. | 

It burns all night without 
touching ; and all the care it 
requires every day is filling | 
and dusting ; once a week the 
char rubbed off the top of the 
wick, and once in six months 


a new wick put in. 


A common servant, or even 
a child, can take care of it. 
That is the ‘‘Pittsburgh.”’ 


Send for a primer. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. PITTSBURGH Brass Co. 


Imagine a 
(3 lamp with all 
4 perfections — 
whatwill itbe? 
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SITS 
EMULSION 
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CA JUST AS, SWEET AS ae ? Be 
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pan SAYS Vien DEAREST wean 
IN US YU May Y IED ¢ [o” 
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THE LOCKWOOD MORTGACE OO 


ANTHONY, KANSAS. 


Has decided to make its Capital Stock of $200,000 full paid, ané and for that purpose 
offers to those desiring a first-class investment a limited amount of its stock. 


AVERAGE DIVIDENDS SINCE ORGANIZATION 15 PER CENT. 
For full particulars address the Company, at 46 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
CHOICE 6 and 7 PERCENT. FARM MORTGAGES FOR SALE. 





WM. SCHWARZWAELDER & C0., 


37 & 39 FULTON ST., & 268 PEARL ST., 
NEW YORK. 


Estab’d 1834, 
Manufacturers of 
ROLL TOP 


DESKS 
AND 


OFFICE 








BANKING AND OFFICE INTERIORS. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





9° GUARANTEED. 9%, 


First Lien on Real Estate Worth 50 Times Amount 
of Loan, Safe as Government Bonds. Limited 
Amount Offered. Write for Particulars and Refer- 
ences near you. 


UNION BANKING COMPANY 
Aberdeen South Dakota. 
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The New Psychic btudles. 


In their Relations to Christian Thought. 
Franklin Johnson. 12mo, gI pp., 75 hs 


‘* What are called psychic studies now engage the 
attention of many distinguished minds; some in 
this country, and more in England. These studies 
relate to what iscommonly known as thought-trans- 
ference, somnambulism, mesmerism, clairvoyance, 
spiritualism, apparition of the living, haunted 
houses, ghosts and Buddhistic occultism. Many of 
the phenomena which these scientists are investi- 
gating lie in the dim borderland between the spirit 
and the body. The researches, here carefuliy noted, 
have been chiefly carried on under the direction of 
the British ‘Society for Psychical Research.’. In 
this small volume is presented a great mass of inter- 
esting facts, which are made the basis of some im- 
portant theories and conclusions, worth the careful 
study of the believers in Christianity, as well as of 
skeptics.” 


Dclence 1 Short Chapters. 


By W. Mattieu Williams, a leading English 
scientist. Cloth, 308 pages. Price, $1.00. 


Origin of Soap ; Consumption of Smoke ; Fuel of 
the Sun ; Origin of Lunar Volcanoes ; Solidity of the 
Earth ; Formation of Coal ; World Smashings ; Air 
of Stove-heated Rooms; Solar Eclipse of 1871; 
Great Ice Age ; Count Rumford’s Cooking Stoves ; 
Science and Spiritualism; Origin of Petroleum ; 
Corrosion of Building Stones. 

Mr. Williams has presented these scientific sub- 
jects to the popular mind with much clearness and 
force. It may be read with advantage by those with- 
out special training. It is written for popular use. 


Funk & Wagnalls, 18-20 Astor Place, N.Y. 





THE WORLD LIGHTED. 


A STUDY OF THE APOCALYPSE. By 
CHARLES EDWARD SMITH. 12mo, cloth, 
218 pp. Price, 75 cents. Postage free. 
The author points to the imagery of the first chap- 

ter, the *‘ magnificent array of light-bearers —Seven 

Goiden Candlesticks—SEVEN StTars—THE SUN,” 

and says of them : 


‘*T propose, then, this conception— The Progress of 
Truth in Enlightening and Saving Mankind—as 
the fundamental idea of the Apocalypse, and the key 
to the meaning of its symbols.” 


THE WORK VERY STRONGLY SRSORTED. 


Howard Crosby, D. D.,. New Yerk, writes: “It 
is the cleare st View of the Apocalypse I pales 
ever seen. 


Pres. Alvah Hovey. D. D., Newton Theo. Sem., 
writes: “It is a lucid book. Seems to 
me very clear, self-consistent and instructive. 
I hope every scholar in the land will read it 
without prejudice.”* 


C. B. Crane, D.D., Concord, N. H., writes: ‘It 
interested meso much that 1 could not lay it 
down except by compulsion. I admire the 
remarkable clearness of thought and diction. I 
also admire its absolute freedom from all fanati- 
cism. As to the key. it seems to me that it 
opens more locks than any other. On the whole, 
the book is extremely helpful, and I thank you 
for it with all my heart,” 


George Dana Boardman, D.D., Philadelphia, 
writes: “It is fresh in itsconce ption, symmetric 
in its treatment, luminous in its expression, de- 
vout in its spirit, rich in its suggestiveness, up- 
lifting in its tendency. a 

Rev. A. E. Waffie, A. M., Jamestown, writes: 
** Tt will virtually add one book to myBible. The 
Christian world ought to be very grateful for it.” 

Prof. A. H. Newman, D.D., Toronto, writes: 
** Compared with any other theories I have met, 
it is by far the most consistent and satisfac- 
tory.” 


Funk & Wagnalls,18 & 20 Astor Place, N.Y 
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